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We have seen for some time the signs of reaction from the 
elective system and the new university methods. What 
has happened in the last generation in the conduct of 
colleges has been a thoroughgoing revolution. It could 
not be expected that all the new things would finally 
be accepted as right and best. Like all the business of 
life the work of training the young has been subject 
to tests and strains during the last quarter of a century 
such as hundreds of years did not bring in the old days, 
before the practical applications of science turned mod- 
ern society upside down. Mr. Adams has spoken, but 
the matter is not concluded. ‘There will be others to 
speak and to act on both sides, and out of their cheerful 
encounters truth and wisdom will emerge and be estab- 
lished. 
& 


We think that Boston has one thing that is unique. 
The Newsboys’ Association has established a fund to be 
used for an education at Harvard College of one or more 
of their own number who may be qualified to pass the 
examinations. Already $2,000 have been raised, and the 
fund will no doubt be inereased by the generosity of 
public-spirited men and women when they see that the 
plan is likely to succeed. President Eliot has more 
than once spoken to the newsboys with great applause, 
and they begin to consider their organization an annex 
to the university. Look out for the boys who take that 
course! ‘They will not go to college for the fun of it, 
and they will not waste their time painting the statue 
of John Harvard or prancing through the streets on hobby 
horses as a rite of initiation to some secret society. 
Within ten years some of them will be found at the head 
of their classes, taking prizes in rhetoric and oratory. 
College scholarships given to these men will be worthily 
bestowed and go, according to the intent of the donors, 
where they will do the most good. 
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GRaAPHO, in the Advance, seems to have read for the 
first time the old story of the separation between Ortho- 
dox and Unitarian Congregationalists nearly a hundred 
years ago. No candid historian, knowing the facts, 
could by any possibility tell the story as it was honestly 
told by a writer in the Congregational Review in 1863. 
As the story was then told, the Unitarians, silently and 
with secret devices, first alienated the hearts of the people 
from the creed, then, ‘‘by as sly and neat a surgical 
operation as ever was performed in a religious body,” 
handed Harvard College over to the Unitarians. ‘Then, 
throwing off the mask, they drove forty-six orthodox 
churches from their houses of worship and started out 
on their career. The point of this revival of an ancient 
slander is a warning uttered for the benefit of those Con- 
gregationalists who are now, as this writer thinks, on 
the Unitarian by-path. He says: ‘‘What I cannot 
understand is why any of our Congregational brethren 
should want to — this foolishness. One dose of this 

= TOL the denomination ought to be 
caitallh: It is a very oolish child that does not know 
enough to keep away from a fire which has once burnt 
its fingers.” 4 
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A NEW police commissioner in Boston has given 
publicity to a case of discipline, not as a bid for 


notoriety, but as an object-lesson for the police force 
of the city. A gentleman had unwittingly transgressed 
the law. The policeman not only threatened him, 
but used abusive language concerning the conduct 
of the rich. The gentleman took the officer’s num- 
ber and made complaint. Instead of a hearing, the 
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commissioner called the officer into his private room 
and dealt with him as man to man, ‘The result was an 
apology made in manly fashion by the officer and the 
withdrawal of the complaint against him. The point of 
the admonition it is worth while to remember, and it 
would be well if it could be enforced everywhere. While 
the commissioner granted to the officer in discharge of 
his duty the right when necessary to strike, shoot, wound, 
and kill those who were stubbornly breaking the law or 
resisting officers of the law, he insisted that under no 
circumstances must he lose control of his temper, use 
insolent language, or in any way depart from the dignity 
and courtesy becoming a representative of the government. 
If everywhere the officers of the law could be trained 
so that they would conform to such a standard of con- 
duct, a long step would be taken toward the better control 
of our criminal population. 


Movements and Manias. 


The close conjunction in Boston of the Medical Con- 
gress, the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and the dedication of the vast and costly temple 
erected by the adherents of Christian Science, bring into 
contrast the conservative and radical, stable and fleeting 
forms of organized thought and effort. ‘The society of 
those who call themselves regular practitioners professes 
to accept all the demonstrated results of scientific in- 
vestigation and to practise the healing art in accordance 
with laws of nature which may be demonstrated at any 
time by orderly experiment. Alongside of the medical 
profession, which is of great antiquity and has a record 
of historic continuity from the early days of Greece and 
Rome, there have come and gone innumerable systems 
which have been based upon special theories of mind or 
matter. An example which illustrates with singular 
completeness the process which has been many times 
repeated in the history of medicine was furnished last 
week by the action of the Massachusetts Medical Society 
which made it possible for all practitioners of homceopathy, 
of good character, sufficient medical training, and who 
have a diploma from an authorized school, to be enrolled 
as members of the society. A rule applicable to all who 
offer themselves for the membership-is that they shall not 
profess ‘‘to treat diseases by or intend to practise any 
exclusive system.’’ As members of the society they are 
forbidden to call themselves allopaths, homceopaths, 
Thompsonians, eclectics, etc. By whatever road they 
have travelled, they are to be recognized as proficient in 
medical science, if they are able to pass an examination 
The mean- 
ing of this transaction is that two schools of medicine 
which were half a-century ago so violently opposed to 
each other that it was not unusual for one medical man 
to say of another that he must be either a fool or a liar 
have now come together on the common ground of modern 
knowledge. Homceopathy has expelled the absurdities of 
the old practice by proof that it was perfectly safe to trust 
to the forces of nature in cases where formerly purging 
and bleeding and other drastic and heroic forms of . 
treatment were thought necessary. High potencies and 
the treatment by similars, which were the first principles 
of homceopathy, now, with the practitioners of that school 
who wish to become members of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, drop into the background. Both of the 
schools, greatly to the advantage of the ailing public, 
have been modified and are coming together on the basis 
of demonstrated facts. 

This is a capital illustration of the process that iiss gone 
on with every generation. ‘There is every now and then 
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a movement and a mania which brings into notice some 
peculiar form of treatment. Cranks are produced, 
fanatics make life a burden to those who are dependent 
upon their favor and companionship. Crowds rush after 
the leaders of new fads and fancies, and we have the water 
cure, the Grahamite regimen, the mind cure, the blue glass 
treatment, phrenology, metaphysics, and the psychology 
of the occult tribes, etc. These all bring into notice and 
put to test some new or some unconsidered mental quali- 
ties or facts concerning medicine, exercise, diet, or some 
other specialtreatment of thebodyandmind. Extravagant 
claims are tested and set aside. In the course of a genera- 
tion of experiment, of success or failure, the truth common 
to all systems, a small residuum, is disclosed, recognized, 
and accepted. Then the mania passes and the general 
public is ready for a new excitement. 

We are precisely at the crest of the wave, or just beyond 
it, in the case of Christian Science. During the last 
week testimonies were given of sudden healing in the case 
of cancer, consumption, broken bones, and other ills 
and accidents which can be accounted for by persons 
outside of “‘Science’’ only on the ground of falsehood 
or a strong delusion on the part of those who testify. 
Moreover the evidences concerning the healing of broken 
bones were distinctly contradicted by the public state- 
ment that, in the present state of Christian Science, 
surgeons were trusted to set the bones while science did 
the healing. There has been no time within the memory 
of man when individual practitioners have not worked 
similar miracles in the healing of diseases; but permanent 
results have not followed because, when the excitement 
of the moment passes, events resume their normal course. 
Out of this present movement, which in some cases 
amounts to a mania, there will come a new confidence 
in the healing powers of nature. Cheerfulness, courage, 
and defiance of imaginary evils or evil possibilities which 
are not imaginary will remain, and the next generation 
will inherit all that is sound and true which has been 
brought to light by this movement. 


The Sense of Humor. 


There are some very delightful qualities in human 
nature we do not count as religious. However, they 
probably contribute more to the kindly, genial, tolerant 
sentiments than all the homilies that were ever delivered. 
The man who hath not music in his soul is supposed to 
be fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils. The famous 
line would far better apply to him who has no power of 
appreciating the delightfully kindly and tender thing 
we callhumor. If we put Charles Lamb’s essays in the 
seale with many a book of sermons and excellent, wise, 


but weary, prose, would they not outweigh them in value’ 


a thousand-fold ? 

It is so helpful, kindly, renewing, renovating, to laugh, 
if we only laugh the right way. No wonder the world 
loves and cherishes in its inmost heart of hearts those 
who can awaken this delicious sentiment, emotions, too, 
that often lie quite close to the source of tears; for it is the 
prime quality of humor that it has latent in it a tender 
pity for all human weakness and frailty, a sympathy 
profound and good for the absurdity it reveals. 

We must therefore conclude that humor is religious, 
that it makes people better in a very deep and beautiful 
way when it shows us our own crochets and queernesses, 
our own vanities and delusions, and does it with that love 
for the human animal that is the best corrective. Many 
have been humorists, have used this 
mirth-provoking and tender side as keys to hearts both 
stubborn and cold, have used it with marvellous skill to 
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reveal the great needs and capacities of the soul. It has 
nothing to do with buffoonery, with rank and blatant 
sensationalism. It is never inherent in the person who 
tries to be funny, and generally makes a dismal failure 
in the attempt. It is a lambent light over the mind, a 
something more of heart than of intellect. Without it, 
existing as it does in all classes at all stages of culture, in 
natures untaught of books as well as in those who are 
wise in all the ologies, it makes the exquisite charm of 
life, the unexpected glint of something lovely, harmonious, 
and ideal hidden, perhaps, in rough people, undeveloped 
souls. It is a tremulous play of feeling that blossoms 
in the unexpected, the surprising, and may reveal whole 
tracts and stretches of human nature like a lightning 
flash out of dark skies. 

We say with confidence that humor is religious. It 
both sweetens and softens the soul. Without it the 
world would be as desolate asa spring without leaves 
and flowers. We are told that in the awful disaster that 
overwhelmed San Francisco the people could even laugh 
and joke a little. Is not that simple statement more 
pathetic than sighs and tears? But still in its power and 
potency lies the possibility of a new and glorious San 
Francisco. The indomitable soul reveals itself in cheer, 
in a new side-light thrown into the abyss of destruction, 
showing that it rises above all that can happen, and lives 
by laws superior to those that submerge half a continent 
or make a heap of wreckage of a great city. 

There are good people who have no humor, not even 
a comprehension of it; but they are not those who bring 
the sunshine with them, who are as welcome as the 
fragrance of violets or roses. Their personality does not 
often have the effect of charm. The humorous soul may 


_have its dark moods, but by the very necessity of being 


it is mainly optimistic, trusting, and believing. Says 
Stevenson in one of his wise little essays: ‘‘Happiness 
at least is not solitary. It joys to communicate; it loves 
others, for it depends on them for its existence; it sane- 
tions and encourages all delights that are not unkind in 
themselves. If it lived to a thousand, it would not make 
excision of a single humorous passage. The very name of 
and appearance of a happy man breathes of good nature 
and helps us to live.” 

The same may be said of that quality of humor that is 
not cynical, sarcastic, sharp, and biting, that does not 
raise a blister where it falls, but rather has in it something 
of that fine and subtle sympathy that makes us feel we are 
worth something, can act a worthy part if we try, and, 
like warmth and light, gently urges forth the germs of 
good purpose and endeavor in timid and backward minds. 

The humorist is no sermonizer. He will not bore you 
with ‘‘wise saws and modern instances.” He will 
insinuate a truth, a conviction, as if he were putting a 
flower in your buttonhole. Nota stern judge of human 
frailty, you may say he is too lenient toward the evils of 
life; but his philosophy, if we look into it, we shall find 
was that of the great Master who had scourges for the 
Pharisees and hypocrites, and pity for the victims of 
passion, $s 

Without the possibility of good, sweet, wholesome 
laughter, a little at others’ expense, and a great deal at 
our own, life would be too dreary to endure. It helps to 
lift thousands of the lame dogs of this world over stiles. 
It lubricates the stiff joints of labor in all places where 
men and women toil. Underlying it everywhere is stead- 
fast courage, untiring persistence, the power to endure 
unto the end. On sick-beds, in hospitals, even on 
battlefields where the dead and wounded lie together, it 
may light up for an instant the glazing eyes and turn a 
look of courage upon the face of death. This inestimable 
gift to man makes up for a thousand losses, a thousand 
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deprivations. When we can smile again after the most 
terrible experience, we are saved. It is the dark, un- 
relieved brooding, the sorrow revolving in the pothole of 
its own making, that unhinges the mind, destroys the 
fine balance requisite for sanity and safety. 

Do we thank God for laughter, the kindly, sweet, 
generous laughter and mirth, that shakes the cobwebs 
from the brain, and turns the current of turbid feeling 
toward peace and trust? If not, we ought to bow the 
knee at times and say, God be praised and blessed for the 
good inspirers of mirth, the humorous poets, tender and 
true; who may be unconscious of their poetic gift, but 
still are his messengers and light-bringers. 


Which are the Christians? 


That remarkably keen writer, Prof. J. R. Seeley, best 
known as author of ‘‘Ecce Homo,” in his ‘‘Roman Im- 
perialism,’’ says that the cause of the sudden drop of the 
Roman people, from the tranquillity and elegance of the 
age of Aurelius to the chaos of his successors, was caused 
by too much civilizing .of barbarians and too little in- 
dustrializing of the Romans themselves. Their wealth 
had come to them not by the wakening of their wits, but 
by war and conquest. Unlike that age, ours is an age 
of expansion and industrialism. The American people 
just now wish to know very clearly whether they are in 
danger from admitting to their national life and inter- 
mixing with their blood all the races of the world. We 
are certainly creating a new sort of people, and the dom- 
inance of old Puritan habits and thoughts is going out 
with the waning of Puritan blood. The formative forces 
to be considered are exactly unlike those of the Roman 
empire, for we are industrial, and we are charged with a 
new ethical revolutionary power known as evolution. 
Will these two forces be able to save us in the struggle? 

The lamented Shaler, in that sterling book, ‘‘The In- 
terpretation of Nature,”’ tells us that the most important 
effect from the new aspect of science is found in the fact 
that it has forced students and thinkers to look forward 
and not backward. ‘They are compelled to think of every 
separate event and force, “‘as a mere phase in the propa- 
gation of a great impulse, which has been transmitted 
through an inconceivably long series from the remote 
past.” Here we find the spiritual element in our modern 
biology. Here religion gets its new frontage. Instead 
of trying to mend up a broken scheme of a Creator, and 
in some degree compensate for a sin committed by a 
remote ancestor, we are carrying forward the magnificent 
programme which lifted life from the ovoid cell to complex 
organisms, and then onward until man was reached. The 
whole cry of modern thought under this conception of 
the universe is ‘‘Forward!” We are carrying out, in and 
by our own wills, the purposing of an Infinite Mind. How 
much of salvation is there in this reversion of religious 
and moral outlook? It certainly changes a pessimistic 
philosophy of life into an intensely optimistic. It sweeps 
away the thought of a thwarted Creator, of an angry God, 
of a fallen human being, and substitutes an Infinite 
Fatherhood, in whom we live and move and have our 
being. We have scareely begun the reconstruction of 
individual character and social life under these changed 
influences. Yet already there is a marked effect upon 
our literature and upon our religious forces. Apparently 
no one need to be disturbed by the fact that the old church 
organizations are unable to grapple with the present con- 
ditions. 

But in considering this problem we must take into con- 
sideration the other change which we have noted, whereby 
a whole community becomes industrialized. The hand 
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has become a factor of equal importance with the brain. 
The laboring classes have got to be reckoned with in a 
way~quite different from the customary consideration 
given them. In Russia we see at the present moment the 
toilers of the empire organizing, on the whole, apparently, 
with sobriety and admirable self-government, to over- 
throw the last remnant of absolutism in civilization. 
Under many titles and guises these same forces are taking 
possession of every civilized nation. Thisisastate of affairs 
exactly opposite that pointed out by Prof. Seeley. The 
Antonines ruled with unparalleled tranquillity and virtue, 
but the empire was not developing industrial habits. 
It was incurably: exhausting itself. It was sterile and 
barren of free human beings, and naturally the human 
harvest was bad. To-day we find the world facing in 
exactly the opposite direction. We are lifting the poorer 
classes to equality. John Burns goes into the British 
Cabinet. Every child is educated, or will be educated, 
to do as well as to think. Wars of conquest and rapine 
no longer create the basis of imperialism. Is there sal- 
vation in this new frontage? We believe that there is, 
and that whatever seems unfavorable is due to the off- 
clearing. Our churches lose their grip only as they fail 
to let go of the outlived and outloved. They have to 
recognize that the people have become utterly indifferent 
to those affairs which dominated the old pessimistic era. 
Who indeed constitutes the Church to-day, and who are 
best qualified to represent Jesus Christ to the present 
generation? Is it those who have formulated creeds out 
of antiquated science, which they insist that we shall 
fight for, whether we believe it or not, who have built 
costly churches which they lock up for six days in the 
week? Or is it the industrialists who work six days in 
the week and do all their work, but, if, on the seventh, are 
not found in the assembly with the minority, are some- 
where giving themselves for the betterment of the world ? 
This matter has got to be looked into. Who are the 
Christians of the twentieth century, and to what class 
does Jesus naturally belong? 


Current Topics. 


THE State of Oklahoma was added to the roster of 
States in the Union when, on last Saturday, the President 
signed the bill admitting Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
as one State under the appellation of the former. Under 
the provisions of the same measure Arizona and New 
Mexico may be admitted to Statehood as the State of 
Arizona if the people of those territories, at the election 
next November, vote in favor of admission on the terms 
submitted to them by Congress. ‘The Statehood bill was 
made the subject of a heated political controversy in its 
final stages. One of the features that was eliminated 
from the bill before it was reported to the Senate from 
conference on Wednesday of last week was that making 
the test oath in the constitution in the State of Idaho 
as to Mormonism a part of the constitution of the new 
States. This omission was bitterly denounced by Senator 
Dubois of Idaho, who informed the Senate that the 
Mormon hierarchy had encompassed his political death. 


ah 


THE President’s decisive condemnation of the plan 
submitted by the majority of the House Committee on 
Agriculture for the federal inspection of the packing plants, 
in place of the amendment to the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill proposed by Senator Beveridge, evoked a sharp 
retort from Representative Wadsworth of New York, 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, at the end of 
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last week. Mr. Wadsworth pointed out to the President, 
with conspicuous emphasis, that the executive’s objections 
to the measure on the ground that it did not make pro- 
vision for inspection at any and all times was based on 
a misconception of the facts, inasmuch as the bill specifi- 
cally provides for such inspection ‘ ‘during the night-time 
as well as during the daytime.’ Mr. Wadsworth also 
resented in plain language the President’s implication 
that the measure had been devised with a view to pro- 
tecting the interests of the packers. In reference to 
this suggestion by the executive, the House chairman 
wrote: ‘‘I regret that you, the President of the United 
States, should feel justified, by innuendo at least, in im- 
pugning the sincerity and the competency of a committee 
of the House of Representatives. You have no warrant 
for it.” 
az 


AN interesting political fight is in progress in Iowa, 
where a determined attempt is being made within the Re- 


publican party to prevent the renomination of Gov. A. B.’ 


Cummins for a third term. The leader of the faction 
opposed to Mr. Cummins’s candidacy is George D. Perkins, 
a prominent editor. It has been asserted by the Perkins 
faction that Mr. Roosevelt is interfering actively in the 
controversy in behalf of their leader, and that the Presi- 
dent is opposed in any event to the renomination of Mr. 
Cummins. A statement from the White House last week 
was designed to dispel the impression that the executive 
is taking any part in the controversy in Iowa. Gov. 
Cummins has taken a prominent part in the effort to 
restrict corporate power by federal legislation, and he-has 
hitherto been assumed to possess the solid backing of the 
farmers of Lowa, 
se 


Two suits aimed to insure the enforcement of the 
Interstate Commerce act were won by the United States 
government in Kansas City last week. On Tuesday, in 
the United States District Court, before Judge Smith 
McPherson, Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Cudahy & Co., 
and the Nelson Morris Packing Company were found guilty 
of accepting concessions from the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincey Railroad on export shipments of packing-house 
products. On the next day, before the same tribunal, 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company was 
found guilty of granting rebates to the packers named 
in the previous proceeding. The first of these cases is 
especially important, for it is the first instance of the 
trial before a jury of any concern on a charge affecting 
export rates under the Interstate Commerce Act. 


wt 


Tr the charges made by American and European mer- 
chants against the Japanese administration in Manchuria 
are not based on a misconception, the Japanese govern- 
ment has been guilty of a violation of the rules of good 
faith. It is charged by the representatives of foreign 
business interest in the Far East that, despite the promise 
of the ‘‘Open Door’”’ in Manchuria made triumphantly by 
Japan in the course of the Russo-Japanese war, Manchuria 
is in effect a close Japanese market; that Mukden and 
Antung, though nominally open to foreign trade, are so 
hedged about with restrictive regulations as to be open 
to the Japanese alone; and that by the time the Japanese 
occupation of Manchuria is ended (which will be next 
April, under the term of the treaty of Portsmouth) 
Japanese trade will have obtained such a firm foothold 
in Manchuria, thanks to discriminations in its favor at 
Tokyo, that the Manchurian market will be practically 
closed to the white man. 
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THE effectiveness of the Douma as a.check upon official 
maladministration in Russia was demonstrated on Thurs- 
day of last week, when energetic measures were taken by 
that body to investigate the circumstances of a massacre 
of Jews at Bialystok on that day. The official explanation 
of the outrages of the Christians were avenging the killing 
of some persons in a Corpus Christi procession as the 
result of the throwing of a bomb at the marchers by a 
Jewish anarchist. As soon as the news reached St. Peters- 
burg, the Douma appointed a committee of three to 
investigate the situation and report the result of their 
findings to the house for action. The list of casualties 
at Bialystok ranges from nine to two hundred and ninety. 


& 


AN interesting subject for speculation as to the future 
policy of the Vatican is offered by the persistent report, 
reiterated at the end of last week, that it is the intention 
of Pius X. to leave the Vatican and take up his residence, 
temporarily, at least, at the papal villa of Castel Gandolfo, 
on the Alban Lake, a short distance out of Rome. In 
explanation of the reputed purpose of the pontiff, it is 
said that the pope is ill from the effects of his imprison- 
ment in the grounds of the Vatican, and that his phy- 
sicians have recommended a change of air as the only 
means of improving his health. It is known that Pius 
X., at the time of his succession to the papal dignity, 
communicated to his court his approval of the tradition 
which has made the pope a virtual prisoner, and also his 
desire of cultivating friendly relations with the Quirinal. 
There is no reason to believe, however, that he will carry 
out his policy of independence so far as to abandon the 
Vatican as a place of residence, even for a time. 


Brevities. 


Some of the most fluent orators speak automatically. 
If they should stop to think, they would fall into con- 
fusion. 


When men say, ‘‘The Church has something which I 
have not and which I want,” then better days will come 
for religion. 


The resources of this country, developed with scien- 
tific and intensive culture, would be sufficient for the 
population of both Europe and America. 


When Saint Paul said that he was the slave of Christ, 
he expressed a noble sentiment of affectionate devotion. 
But no man ever thought for himself more sturdily than 
he did. 


We have seen men and women, who were loud in their 
denunciation of graft, jump eagerly at the chance of secur- 
ing a slight rebate which a little thought would have 
shown to be a case of petty larceny. 


If, in regard to funerals, a minister will carefully ex- 
plain in every case where a change of custom is desirable, 
people will often accept his suggestions with gratitude. 
To avoid seeming disrespectful to the dead, many sub- 
mit to customs well-nigh intolerable. 


When, in an old parish, a new minister departs from 
the ancient customs, trouble is commonly caused by 
misunderstanding. If a reasonis given and it is a good 
one, the people will submit if they like the man, whether 
they like the change or not. The offence commonly 
comes because the minister is supposed to be forgetful 
or contemptuous concerning these things, 
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An American lady boasts of the honor conferred upon 
her at a feast in India when, amidst the splendors o° an 
‘Oriental court, the rajah invited her to a seat at his 
right hand and paid to her marked attention. ‘The lady’s 
‘emotions are put on record. It might be edifying to 
know the thoughts of the rajah, who would have con- 
‘sidered it an insult to one of the women of his harem if he 
had put her in the same conspicuous position. 


Letters to the Editor, 


! The Honest Course. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Just at this time, when the attitude of the Episcopalian 
‘theretic,”’ Dr. Crapsey of Rochester, is under such 
animated public discussion, it may not be amiss to call 
the attention of your readers to the attitude assumed by 
one of our Unitarian clergymen under somewhat similar, 
although, of course, not identical, circumstances. I refer 
to Rev. Christopher Ruess, minister of the First Unitarian 
Society of Alameda, Cal., who has recently notified the 
trustees of his church that he will relinquish his charge 
at the end of June, in order to take up the work of social- 
ism. In his letter of resignation he makes the following 
explanation of his action — 

‘‘Whenever the political side of socialism becomes as 
important to me as the moral side,, or more important 
than Christianity, of which I consider it the economic 
expression, I should resign. The two sides can no longer 
be kept separate in my mind, and, for me at least, 2 seems 
as morally indefensible to preach socialism from a Unitarian 
pulpit as to preach Umtarianmism from an orthodox pulpit. 
‘Thus I take the present action.”’ 

These words, to my mind, were written by a brave 
and honest man,—a man who is not afraid to follow his 
convictions of the truth wheresoever these convictions 
may lead him, a man who refuses to betray the trust 
conferred upon him by his church, by using the high 
office, into which he was admitted by the sacred rites of 
ordination, for the propagation of ideas and principles 
essentially foreign in character to those to which it was 
dedicated, a man who declines to use words and phrases 
in strange, symbolic meanings, to resort to the wretched 
subterfuge of verbal jugglery and intellectual acrobatism 
for the sake of maintaining a decent pretence of ortho- 
doxy (if I may so use the word here) which does not in 
reality exist, but who sees, with the clear-eyed vision of 
perfect sincerity, that his every word and every action 
must conform, not only in appearance, but in fact, with 
his inward sentiments of mind and of conscience. Mr. 
Ruess, long ago a disciple of moral socialism, has recently 
been won over to political socialism. ‘ ‘The two sides,”’ he 
says, ‘‘can no longer be kept separate in my mind.” 
Had he followed the prevalent practice of this loosely 
liberal age, illustrated in its extreme form by Dr. Crapsey, 
he would have kept his pulpit, retained his standing as a 
Unitarian clergyman, and preached political socialism 
in a church dedicated not to the propagation of any re- 
ligious creed, still less of any political theories, but to 
the propagation simply of ‘‘pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father.’’ Behind the masquerade 
garb of the clergyman’s robe would have hidden the 
disciple of political socialism. Mr. Ruess, however, as 
his friends can well understand, is not the man to assume 
any such double réle. He is not the man to play traitor 
to any cause, not the man to remain inside the citadel, 
speaking the watchword and saluting the flag on the one 
hind, and on the other doing all in his power to undermine 
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the walls of the fortress, to spike its cannon, and to destroy 
its ammunition, so that it may be speedily betrayed into 
the hands of the enemy. No stich treason for him! 
No! If he was a socialist, to the socialist camp he be- 
longed, and thither he goes, honored and respected of all 
men, even of those who regret most keenly, as do I, the 
necessity of his courageous action. 

I would commend these brave words and this braver 
act of Mr. Ruess to our various Unitarian apologists for 
Dr. Crapsey. Does not the Episcopalian rector, who 
‘‘believes”” when he recites the creed and reads from the 
prayer book, and who ‘ ‘disbelieves”’ when he preaches his 
sermon, cut a sorry figure in comparison with this Uni- 
tarian minister who finds it ‘‘as indefensible to preach 
socialism from a Unitarian pulpit as to preach Unitarian- 
ism from an orthodox pulpit”? 

Joun Haynes HOLMES, 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 


What does Strict Honesty Require? 


BY REV. JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


In the discussions of the Crapsey case and of what is a 
man’s duty in similar cases there are two or three points 
which, if mentioned, have not, it seems to me, been 
sufficiently emphasized. 

One is the time when honesty and loyalty to the truth 
demand that the change from an old belief to a new one 
should be announced, and when the words expressive 
of the old one should cease to be used. The great ma- 
jority of such changes are not, and from their very na- 
ture cannot be, sudden. They come not from the read- 
ing of any one book, not from logical demonstration, not 
ordinarily from the discovery of any new historical evi- 
dence, but from the slow growth of the mind and of re- 
ligious experience. If I may refer to my own case, I left 
the Divinity School, believing, as a vital truth, that 
Jesus was a superhuman being. No occasion arose for 
turning my thoughts to the matter again till three years 
afterward when, somewhat to my surprise, I found that 
the vital truth to me was a belief in his simple humanity. 
Ordinarily, however, there is a balancing, a season of 
doubt, a going forward with glimpses of the new truth, 
and then an obscuration and retreat, to be followed with 
a fresh advance. And, surely, while this process is going 
on, there is no violation of honesty and truthfulness in 
not making it public and in continuing to use, perhaps, 
the old words. Nature sets us the example, never letting 
go her hold on the old till she gets a good grip on the new. 
In the orchard the trees do not drop their autumn leaves 
till they have fully started their next year’s buds. Nor- 
mally the parents alike of animals and of human beings 
are kept alive long after the children are born. And 
in society the institutions and customs of the past are 
clung to and used for years, sometimes ages, along with 
the opening ones of the future,—not the ancient ones 
all wiped out to make a clean slate on which to write 
those of each coming time. Why may not the clergyman 
in this respect follow nature,—use the old words and 
repeat the old doctrines till in his own mind the new ones 
have become not only a possible truth, but a vital part 
of his personal religious experience ? 

But there comes a time, sooner or later, when Nature 
sets her example the other way, drops the old leaves, 
buries the old parents, wipes out the old institutions; 
and, as soon as this has been done in a clergyman’s mind 
with the old creeds and the old creedal words, surely 
honesty and loyalty to truth equally require that he 
should follow her example in regard to their outward 
use as at least expressions of his belief, drop them from 
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his speech and drop himself out of the church which 
requires them to be spoken as his belief. 

Of course this duty is greatly modified where old words 
and phrases are parts of poetry and imagery and worship, 
and are understood alike by speaker and hearer to be 
such. There is hardly a Psalm of the Old Testament 
or chapter of the New which could be read, hardly a hymn 
of our books which could be sung, half of our daily speech 
that would have to be dropped, if literal exactness were 
the test of their user’s truthfulness. Here, too, Nature 
sets us an example. It is nowhere careful to have its 
appearances—that is, its uttered word—correspond with 
the ultimate reality. It is nearly all poetry, imagery, 
illusion. But it does not give its appearances to us as a 
fixed creed, does not require us to say we believe they 
are ultimate realities under penalty of being everlastingly 
damned for not so believing. It is forever provoking 
us to go back of the appearances with its higher criticism 
of science in search of what is ultimate; and, when it does 
so, when it comes to having man say ‘“‘I believe,” it 
compels him to drop the old appearance, words, and use 
only the new, exact terms. Is not this the distinction 
which honesty and veracity demand that the clergyman 
make,—use the old words for the expression of beauty, 
use them not for the expression of belief ? 

Another point to be emphasized is that Dr. Crapsey 
and others who agree with him in doctrine are not, in 
being faithful to their convictions and in leaving the 
churches whose creeds they can no longer honestly repeat, 
obliged to leave the Christian ministry and their work 
of saving men. Were this the alternative, they might 
with a good deal of excuse hesitate in their choice and 
stretch the meaning of words. But, as Jesus said, ‘‘the 
field is the world.”’ If they do not wish to come among 
us Unitarians with whose beliefs theirs so nearly agree,— 
and on some accounts I do not wonder that they shrink 
from it,—or into any other sect, there is nothing out- 
wardly to prevent their starting independent societies of 
their own and basing them on creeds whose words as 
ordinarily understood they can truthfully utter. To be 
sure, in doing so they would have to leave assured sal- 
aries and many things doubtless vastly more precious to 
them than money,—old friends, old associations, old 
traditions, and the old home atmosphere. But that 
is the law of all progress, that the sacrifice that Abraham 
and Jesus and Paul and Luther and Channing and the 
reformers of all ages have had to make, that what their 
Master meant when he told his followers to take up the 
cross and follow him. And no man is fit to be a minister, 
whatever his views of doctrine may be, who has not the 
grit and the moral earnestness to make such a sacrifice -— 


“oiling up new Calvaries with the cross that turns not back.’’ ° 


But most important of all for consideration is the in- 
fluence that the course of Dr. Crapsey and others like him 
is having on the outside world in its relation alike to re- 
ligious faith and religious practice. If he can say un- 
blushingly in the pulpit, ‘‘I believe in the resurrection of 
the body and in the virgin birth of Jesus,’’ when he does 
not do so in the plain meaning of the words, but only 
in some Pickwickian and unusual sense, how are his 
people to know that he does not believe in God, in the 
Ten Commandments, and in all the rest of religion in 
the same unusual and Pickwickian way? ‘There is a 
strong suspicion now that the clergy do not really be- 
lieve a large part of what they profess to believe, a sus- 
picion which is no small factor in lessening church at- 
tendance; and every such case as the one now before the 
public injures the influence not only of the parties directly 
involved, but of the whole clerical profession and the 
acceptance of all religious truth. 
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Then, if a man can say in the pulpit that he believes 
a thing when he does not believe in it, or believes in it 
only according to his own private interpretation, why 
may not a man in business do the same with the words 
used there, do it with regard to commercial notes, legal 
contracts, labels on goods, marriage vows, and indeed all 
social obligations expressed in words? And how can the 
minister who acts on this principle in his sphere condemn 
the laymen before him who act on it in theirs? What 
is this but the very question that is involved in our 
railroad rebates, insurance abuses, adulterations of 
food, medical abominations, party-platform deceits, 
bank defalcations, and the other great scandals of our 
time? There is not one person guilty of them who cannot 
and does not justify them to himself in some such way 
as Rev. Mr. Crapsey and his defenders do his use of the 
Episcopal creed. Tainted speech, tainted meat, and 
tainted money all have a direct connection with each 
other. Tampering with the meaning of its words is to 
society what tampering with his dykes is to the Dutch- 
man,—an act which may let into it a destroying ocean. 
The key to all other honesty is word honesty. And not 
least of the ways in which the pulpit may serve the world 
is to apply the key first of all to its own speech. 

It is on this account that, differing from most of my 
liberal brethren, I recognize the value of church trials 
in at least all creedal denominations. Their appropriate 
name now is not heresy trials, but honesty trials. Their 
professed object is no longer to determine whether a 
minister preaches the truth, but whether he himself is 
a true man, whether he keeps his ordination vows and 
really believes what he says he believes. And, as far 
as they do their work faithfully, they strengthen the 
bars everywhere against dissimulation and deceit,—make 
it safer for us to trust our fellow-men in all the relations 
of life down even to the eating of canned beef and the 
wearing of professed wool. 

GREENFIELD, Mass. 


Beneath the Surface. 


The older I grow, the more and more I become im- 
pressed with the thought of how completely we live on the 
surface of things. We go about our business from day 
to day, we eat and drink and sleep, relieving the monot- | 
ony of the dull routine by means of the various forms of 
amusement offered by society or by those whose business 
it is to purvey to the play instinct of the human mind. 
Our eyes are kept fixed to the ground, our hearts are cold, 
and we act as if the whole world was bound in by our own 
narrow horizons. Yet think what marvellous things 
are happening all about us. At this very minute, far 
across the sea, the moon is shining on the snow-capped 
mountains of Switzerland and on the lonely Campagna of 
Rome. Around the poles to the north and south the 
desolate plains of ice and snow stretch endlessly away, 
the oceans are busy with their ‘‘priest-like task of cold 
ablution round earth’s human shores’: of the great 
cities scattered over the world, some are hushed in slumber 
and some are busy with the multiplied industries of 
modern civilization, and everywhere is being played the 
eternal tragedy and comedy of human life. And all the 
while this earth of ours, with its freight of human souls, 
is sweeping through space with unimaginable velocity, 
in the midst of star clusters, solar systems, and nebulous 
masses containing the germ of future worlds. 

All this sounds like a fancy sketch, a rhetorical period, 
a poetic outburst, and yet it is absolutely true, although, 
peradventure, not one of all the eighty million souls in 
the United States may have given it a single thought this 
day. It is only in times of deep experience that the veil 
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of the commonplace is lifted and we catch a glimpse of 
the eternal and awe-inspiring verities that lie beneath 
the surface of our every-day life. When the terrible 
eruption of Mount Pelée overtook Martinique, in which 
twenty-five thousand souls were annihilated in the twin- 
kling of an eye, we felt for the moment the awfulness of 
the forces of nature amid which we tread with such airy 
nonchalance. When President McKinley uttered his dying 
words, the whole country was swept by a wave of spiritual 
uplift before which the ordinary events of life faded into 
insignificance. When a fearful disaster like the burning 
of the General Slocum or the Iroquois Theatre in Chicago 
occurs, and we learn how even young boys risk their lives 
to save others, we see below the hard exterior of unlovely 
man the elemental feelings of love and pity which lie at 
the heart of humanity. 

It is the high task given to poets, prophets, and seers, 
but, above all, to religion, to teach men to look beneath 
the surface and see the world of beauty, truth, and 
goodness which there ‘exists. Moncure Conway says of 
Thoreau that every plant, flower, fish, or lizard was 
transformed by the wand of his knowledge into a mystic 
beauty. Wordsworth, in those lines declared by Ten- 
nyson to be the noblest in the English language, has 
interpreted for all time that spiritual presence in 
nature which ‘‘disturbs us with the joy of elevated 
thoughts,’ and ‘‘whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns’; while Shelley, in his high ethereal flights, has 
opened a wide breach in the flammantia moema mundi 
(‘‘the flaming ramparts of the world’’), and has shown 
us the vision of life against the background of eternity. 


“The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 
—Oscar Kuhns, in Methodist Review. 


The Two Handles. 


Everything has two handles,—one by which ut may be borne, another 
by which it cannot,—EPICTETUS. 


There are innumerable cups on the table of life. Some 
are gilded and beautiful. Some contain bitter mixtures. 
Others are sweet to the taste. Every man must take 
such of the cups as are given him. What happens? 
The most beautiful cup often becomes bitter. The most 
bitter cup often grows sweet. See how this is! 

You can take the morning by the handle of a frown, and 
the whole day will frown on you: take the stormiest 
day with a smile, and it will grow pleasant. 

Take your work by the handle of reluctance, and it 


will grow intolerable: you, the same man, take the same, 


work by the handle of willingness, and it becomes easy. 
Try it! 

Take your pleasure by the handle of self-indulgence, 
and the pleasure is spoiled; take it by the handle of gen- 
erosity, share it, and it will last. 

Take wealth by one handle, and it loads you with cares: 
take it by the other handle, and see what will happen. 

Take your business as a means of getting a living, and it 
becomes vulgar drudgery: take it as a means.of social ser- 
vice, and it will be a noble religion. 

Take marriage by the handle of your self-will, and it 
turns out a failure: take it by the handle of love , and you 
will be more happy every day. 

Handle men with distrust,and you will never get on 
with them: handle them by good will, and the same men 
will be your friends. 

Take yourself by the handle of egotism, and you waste 
your power: use the handle of modesty, and the world 
is with you, 
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Take pain by the handle of fear, and you will always 
have something to suffer: take pain by the handle 
of courage, and nothing can hurt you. 

Take sorrow with self-pity, and you will become too 
lonely to live: take it by the handle of your sympathy, 
and your sorrow shall be translated into new power to 
help all others who suffer. 

Take the world by the handle of doubt, and the day 
grows dark: take it as God’s world, and the sun and stars 
will always be shining. 

Take death with dread, and you lessen the tide of life: 
take death with hope, and life broadens into an infinite 
meaning.—Rev. Charles F. Dole, in Maxwell's Talisman. 


Social Heredity. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


The student of heredity assures us it is the dominat- 
ing factor in individual life. As one is born, so he re- 
mains, the inherited tendencies predominating through- 
out, whatever the results of education or social environ- 
ment. On the other hand, educators magnify the in- 
fluence of training, which they often claim overcomes 
most of the defects of heredity, if rightly applied. Those 
who have given attention to environment, in any of its 
several forms, regard it as often more effective in de- 
termining the individual career than heredity. As 
often happens when men of science dispute, it is not 
easy to decide between them. We have not yet ac- 
cumulated the facts or discovered the laws which will 
enable us to determine which is the more potent, heredity 
or environment. It is probable that neither is effective 
to the exclusion of the other, that both are fundamental 
and that some form of reconciliation or synthesis only 
can give us what is permanently true as regards the in- 
dividual or the race. 

A large body of facts indicate that heredity does not 
finally determine the individual or the racial life. Most 
important from a theoretical point of view is Weismann’s 
doctrine of the germ plasm, that individual experiences 
are not inherited, and that heredity is essentially racial 
in its character. In some respects even more significant 
is the theory of De Vries, that variations appear suddenly 
and permanently, new species being established in a 
single generation. Domestication has radically changed 
the nature of many plants and animals, the result of a 
new environment. It is to be recognized, however, that 
some animals have never been tamed, and that in these 
instances heredity does not give way to environment. 
In so far as animals are concerned, it appears that only 
those can be domesticated which in a measure lead a 
social life when in the wild state. 

When we come to man, all civilization indicates that 
he is capable of being changed under the influences of a 
new and superior environment. The generally accepted 
law, that the individual character and power are de- 
termined by the level of the racial life, is but another 
proof of the influence of environment. Here again, it 
ought to be frankly admitted, heredity is a potent factor, 
and some will think it the more important. The general 
law must be accepted, however, that, as the race is, so 
will be the individual. Social environment counts for 
so much that no one will look for a Darwin in Australia 
or a Washington in Africa. 

Practically much can be said for the force of environ- 
ment. It has been shown again and again that a com- 
plete change in environment results in a great change 
in character, or, at least, in its practical outcome in 
conduct. The Children’s Aid Society of New York has 
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taken many thousands of children from the slum districts 
of that city to country homes, with the result that nearly 
all have lived clean and wholesome lives. ‘The Barnardo 
rescue work in London has accomplished the same results 
for great numbers of children sent to English villages 
or to Canadian farm-homes. The same kind of effect 
of environmental change has been produced by the Sal- 
vation Army in its dealings with adults. Thousands of 
the depraved men and women of the slums of great 
cities have been saved to respectable and useful lives by 
giving them healthful and wholesome surroundings. If 
the city stimulates the vigorous, it depraves and over- 
comes the weak. While it gives opportunity to the 
ambitious, it crushes the incapables or makes them crim- 
inals. A more kindly environment, one fitted to their 
weaknesses and adapted to overcome their hereditary 
defects, will enable them to live useful members of so- 
ciety. 

So intimately related are heredity and environment, in 
their laws and in their methods of operation, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to separate them from each other. Some 
recent writers have classed them both under the name of 
heredity, calling the one organic and the other social. 
The word ‘‘environment,’”’ made familiar by Darwin, 
Spencer, and other writers on evolution, evidently is in- 
definite as a term for defining the results of climatic, 
economic, industrial, social, educational, and ethical 
change. It is often used to indicate every operative 
cause influencing the individual and racial life not due 
to heredity. A more definite term has been found in 
social heredity. It has been defined by its originator, 
Prof. James Mark Baldwin of the department of psychol- 
ogy in Johns Hopkins University, as ‘‘the process of social 
transmission; that by which individuals or successive 
generations accommodate to a continuous social en- 
vironment, thus producing tradition.”” In his admirable 
work on ‘‘Social and Ethical Interpretations” Prof. 
Baldwin says that tradition is truly an inheritance, ‘‘for 
it shows the attainments of the fathers handed on to the 
children.”’ It is heredity because the child cannot escape 
it or control it. ‘‘He is born into a system of social 
relationships just as he is born into a certain quality of 
air. As he grows in body by breathing the one, so he 
grows in mind by absorbing the other. The influence is 
as real and tangible; and the only reason that it is vari- 
able in its results upon different individuals is that each 
individual has his physical heredity besides, and the out- 
come is always the outcome of the two factors,—natural 
temperament and social heredity.”” Again he says: ‘‘The 
influence of social heredity is, in a large sense, inversely 
as the amount and definiteness of natural heredity. By 
this is meant that the more a person or an animal is des- 
tined to learn in his lifetime, the less fully equipped with 
instincts and special organic adaptations must he be at 
birth.’ Where heredity is dominant, any possibility 
of influence from environment through training or educa- 
tion is impossible. The greater the capacity for profit- 
ing by social influences,—that is, by methods of devel- 
opment which operate only after the birth of the indi- 
vidual,—the less will be the determining influence of 
organic heredity. 

Social heredity is a potent force in human life. It 
includes every process of education and all that is passed 
on from one generation to the next as the result of the 
accumulated experiences and developing wisdom of the 
race. It must be recognized that the process so named 
is essentially social in its nature. While the father gives 
to his child the results of his individual experience, these 
form but a small part of what he teaches; but its most 
potent factors are those due to what has been transmitted 
to him. In this manner the results of racial experience 
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are not only transmitted, but they enter most deeply 
into our feelings, sentiments, beliefs, ideas, and ideals. 
This process of social heredity is not merely one of schools 
and of books, but it flows out of every phase of indi- 
vidual and social contact. It environs us with a spiritual 
life, and shapes for us what we are and what we desire 
to become. 

Any vigorous study of the laws of social heredity must 
lead to the conclusion that a changed environment 
will have a large influence on an individual or a race. 
History shows what has been accomplished upon migrat- 
ing peoples, especially those which mix with other races. 
Every new country proves how stimulating is change of 
environment to the individual. New laws and social 
institutions, new industries and methods of production, 
fresh scientific ideas like that of evolution, fresh ethical 
ideals like that of chivalry or the modern spirit of free- 
dom, act in a most invigorating manner on social bodies. 
This does not prove that any proposed Utopia will trans- 
form mankind in a year or in a generation, but it does 
prove that social reformation is not merely an inward 
process. The slum home does not produce good citizens. 
The reformatory institution, however well managed, 
does not develop a sound ethical life. Put the child or 
the adult into a good home, surround him with kindly 
social influences, and he will respond to them in a life 
sounder and wiser. 

We have yet to learn the full significance and the wide- 
reaching power of social heredity. Perhaps we cannot 
know its full meaning until we more clearly understand 
the nature and methods of organic heredity. Its first 
imperative word is that social processes are racial, be- 
longing not to individuals, but to peoples. Permanent 
reforms cannot be wrought out in persons, but must be 
accomplished in nations or races. Individual regenera- 
tion is desirable, but it cannot be most effective until 
it is accomplished in harmony with that of a people. 
Universal education is essential to make powerful the 
results of individual training. 


The Creative Ideal in’ Social Betterment.* 


BY REV. JOHN H. MUELLER. 


The late President Harper, in one of his last-published 
addresses, calculates that humanity has had about six 
thousand years of history. Of course, he suggests, man 
lived on the earth ages before he began to make enduring 
records of himself. But for about six thousand years 
we can accurately trace the story of the human race. 
These six thousand years, so Dr. Harper claims, fall, 
with a peculiar symmetry, into three divisions, of about 
twenty centuries each. Each of these great periods had 
presiding over it a masterful people, a dominant race, 
All other peoples in that same period simply borrowed 
from, and were uplifted by, that central power. 

The presiding genius of civilization, the masterful race, 
of the first two thousand years is said to have been the 
people of Babylonia. ‘The sovereign race during the second 
period of two thousand years were the people of Syria, 
represented mainly by the Hebrews. During the last 
two thousand years, many of the scholars claim, England 
has been the focal-point of history. Babylonia, Syria, 
England,—these shaped the old world. 

Now, beginning with about the twentieth century, 
roughly speaking,—for of course the lines which separate 
the great epochs are never clearly drawn,—but beginning 
with about the twentieth century of our Christian era, 
we are told, another great period has been ushered in, 
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a period which in many respects promises to eclipse all its 
predecessors. To quote a few more words from Dr. 
Harper, ‘‘We know, and the world knows, that what 
Babylonia was in the first period, and Syria, through 
Palestine, in the second, and England in the third,—all 
this, and more, America will be in this fourth period on 
which we have already fairly entered.” 

This is all we need remember, this one single statement, 
—evidently a conclusion reached, not by one scholar only, 
but by many,—that upon America is resting the chief 
burden of the world’s civilization, during this new period 
across the threshold of which we have already passed. 
We shall try to substantiate this claim a little later on. 
For the present it is enough for us to “‘posit,” as the 
philosophers say, that a new actor has stepped forth upon 
the stage of history. Another race has been called and 
chosen. Hence, our next step would seem to be to find 
out, if possible, what part it is, in the world’s great drama, 
that this new actor has to play? Knowing who the 
worker is, what is to be his work? Perhaps we shall 
find the answer to this question the more readily if we 
ask, Along what lines has the past been busy? 

There is one point of view—a certain angle, so to speak 
—from which we may study the history of the human 
race, which will give us a division, or an arrangement of 
time, altogether different from that indicated by Dr. 
Harper. In one way or another we hear a good deal 
about ‘“‘ages”’ in history or ‘‘epochs” in religion or po- 
litical ‘‘eras” or ‘‘cycles”’ of activities or ‘‘time-spirits.”’ 
Thus we have had the so-called Dark Ages, the age of the 
Reformation, the age of the Revival of Learning, away 
back the Prophetic Age, nearer this way the Christian 
Age. We hear a fair amount of talk to-day about the age 
of materialism or the age of democracy or the age of science, 
the Puritan age, the practical age, the age of steam or 
electricity. In a hundred different combinations of 
words this idea is set forth, that certain conceptions and 
certain times go together. There are distinct ‘‘ten- 
dencies” or ‘“‘spirits’’ in particular ages. Dominant 
thoughts, faiths, ideals, rule certain sections of time. 
Every truth, like every seed, requires its own peculiar 
patch of soil, and needs so much time—some more, some 
less—within which to be planted, to sprout and grow, 
and ultimately attain unto ripeness. 

Of course in every such age there are some incidental 
doings, some minor tendencies. In an age of material- 
ism there are some reactionary spirits. In an age of 
socialism, all things do not run in that direction. But 
in every such age there is one main thought or tendency, 
one sweeping Mississippi running down the valley, one 
large task for each long day of God! That which we call 
an epoch in history, be it short or long, one century or 
twenty centuries or six thousand years, is a period of 
~ time, within the limits of which one leading question vexes 
mankind and is ultimately answered. When the diffi- 
culty is cleared away, or largely so, then its epoch ends, 
its day is numbered among the things of the past. When 
the harvest is ingathered, then the doors of the store- 
house are closed; and with the beginning of a new problem 
begins a new epoch of time. 

Now, if we study the history of man from that point 
of view,—one large task, one revelation, if you will, for 
each period of time,—then we find that back of us, in a 
certain sense, directly to be indicated, lie six thousand 
years of unbroken time,—one long day of God. One 
pivotal revelation has come to us. Humanity during 
those sixty centuries has been busy with one Titanic task. 
For six thousand years the human race has been occupied 
chiefly with questions pertaining to divinity. That 
former period has been called—and not inaptly so— 
“the god-intoxicated past.” The gods really have had 
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a great deal of attention. ‘Their affairs have been para- 
mount. During all that long age, man has been lost 
sight of in the crowds of gods. Those six thousand years 
have had so little use for man that, when now and then 
a great one did appear, one who drew attention to him- 
self, he was immediately numbered among the gods. 
Jesus is an illustration. The golden hope of every an- 
cient was that he would become a god. ‘‘I apprehend,” 
said a great Roman emperor, with an air of triumph, 
“T apprehend that I shall become a god.” 

In the main, this god problem of the past has had but 
one form. Polytheism has been the task upon which the 
last sixty centuries have been busy. It is simply sur- 
prising how many gods the world has had. Not a great 
manifestation of force anywhere—up in the skies or on the 
earth or in the waters or in human nature—but it has 
been deified. Even the old Hebrews—worthiest among 
the ancients—played with many gods. Jeremiah com- 
plained that Judah had as many gods as it had cities. 
Every people, every province, every city, every hamlet, 
saysa writer on ‘‘Comparative Religion,’ had its host 
of gods. Christianity, in its persistent doctrine of a 
‘‘Trinity,” has not risen altogether superior to this 
polytheistic faith. Many gods, and these always hostile, 
each planning for the overthrow and each contending for 
the extermination of the other,—this has been the great 
problem of the past. 

The question now is, Has this problem been solved? Is 
that long period practically closed? And are we ready 
for the next? In his book, ‘‘The Creation of the Bible,” 
Myron Adams indicates that the movement of the world’s 
religious thought is ‘‘from gods to God.’”’ There is a bit of 
wisdom which one hears quoted now, more frequently 
than any other,—‘‘One God, One Law, One Element.” 
All the philosophers, from Thales down, have labored to 
eliminate dualism. The universe is but a quarrelsome 
household if the gods be reduced even to two. Evidently 
a large portion of humanity, after sixty centuries, has 
reached the conclusion that in a great moral universe 
there is, there can be, but one God. Those races that 
to-day need to be reckoned with in civilization indeed 
to some extent still assert in their creeds a Trinity, but 
most of them really no longer believe in one. We have 
heresy trials now all along that line. Polytheism has 
received its answer in its overthrow. One God, the Su- 
preme, the Absolute, the One Eternal Love! This 
episode, in the world’s history, is evidently closed, prac- 
tically so. The long day is ended. 

What, now, is it that’s before us? What is the new 
work for this new worker? If the God problem has 
been practically settled, what is it that comes next? It 
goes almost without saying that the greatest thing in the 
world, next to God, is Man. The Creator and his Creat- 
ure! We may write both these words in capitals. As 
formerly the all-absorbing question pertained to God, 
so now the all-absorbing question pertains to man. I 
don’t mean, of course, that we have entered upon the 
godless age of history, but we deal with Deity now only 
as something that throws light upon the problem of human 
life, the worth and dignity and destiny of man. Unless 
all the signs lie, this is the age in which man is to be su- 
preme. Things pertaining to the humanities, mercy and 
justice, pertaining to society, the rights of men, the up- 
lifting of the race, the improvement and the betterment 
of all human classes and conditions,—these are evi- 
dently to occupy the centre of the stage in this new period. 
I shall show, in just a moment, that the strong, the irresist- 
ible drift of our age and of our land is manward. After 
sixty centuries man’s turn has come. He sits upon the 
crest of the onward-rolling wave. 

May we, in a measure, anticipate what is to be the 
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culmination of this work? Are there any hints for this 
new worker? May we, to some extent, make a few 
shrewd guesses at what is to be the probable solution of 
this human problem? ‘There is hardly any ground for 
contradiction when one asserts that all events, all the great 
questions that come to man, first and last, are related, 
grow out of one another as the flower from the bud or 
the fruit from the blossom. All God’s revelations are, 
so to speak, of one flesh and blood, bearing throughout 
a family resemblance. This constitutes the ground or 
possibility of prophecy. The solution of this man prob- 
lem will be substantially the same as was the solution of 
the God problem. We know the conclusions which hu- 
manity has reached about God,—that he is One and Only 
and Supreme. All the old antagonisms among the gods, 
all divisions, frictions, jealousies, discords, have been 
swept away. ‘“‘One God, One Law, One Element.” 
May not this be, will it not be, the culmination of the 
revelation touching man, humanity’s brotherhood, social 
salvation, the kingdom of God on earth, realized in a 
united, righteous, loving, and all-beloved society of men? 

Now, then, sum up all that has been said thus far. If 
the inference is correct, that we are living in a new age, 
and that in this new age America is to be the chief actor 
on the stage, and if, moreover, in this new age the question 
of man,—what he is, and what are his rights, and what 
are to be our mutual relations,—if this is to be the all- 
dominating problem, then here we have the worker and 
his work, the pathfinder and the wilderness through which 
he is to hew his way. Furthermore, if the manner in 
which the gods have been disposed of may be taken as a 
hint of the way in which this problem of humanity is likely 
to be answered, so that differences and the hatreds be- 
gotten of inequalities shall cease then here we also have 
the worker’s ideal. At least we havea few outlines along 
which we are to toil. 

We will now see, for a few moments, whether here in 
this land, especially, the problem of humanity is the 
leading one. Are there any indications that man, among 
us, it to occupy this centre on the stage? Are the con- 
ditions here more favorable to the solution of this man 
problem than they are in any other land, among any other 
people? Do we hear any noises of the struggle, already 
begun, for the supremacy of man? Is the fire burning 
in which the fusing process shall take place? 

For one thing, this at any rate is true: we have here 
what has been called ‘‘the heterogeneous”’ population of 
the world,—men gathered from all the corners of the earth. 
To use a Scriptural phrase, ‘‘The gates are open day and 
night, and through them come to us the forces of the 
Gentiles.” The characters, moods, hopes, thoughts, 
ambitions, the religions of the world, are here assembled 
on one stage. The ends of the earth touch elbows here. 
If the kingdom of heaven is to be made upof the kingdoms 
of the world,—as we are assured it shall be,—why, then, 
we have here all the necessary timber for the building. 
Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, in a masterful book, re- 
views all these marvellous ingredients in our American 
life; and then, over it all, as the title of his book, he writes, 
“The Hand of God in American History.” We need 
not hestitate to apply the word ‘‘providential” to this 
arrangement. We have here the required materials for 
the solution of the man problem, the sums for the answer 
to the question. We are literally the world, and we 
are face to face with the world’s problems. Not a mani- 
festation of human character anywhere on the earth 
but we have here representatives of it. The builder has 
his pile, the man stuff. 

Secondly, we have here all the natural, the economic, 
the ethical, moral, religious conditions, necessary for the 
unfolding and the perfecting and the ripening of all that 
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immense variety of life. As a friend of mine, who is 
something of a poet, puts it, ‘‘Every tree, transplanted 
from all the vast forests of the world, here readily takes 
root and soon produces a crop.” Our climate is kindly 
enough to coax a harvest from every seed of the world’s 
diverse climes. Our institutions are wide enough to 
take into their generous embrace the children of every 
nation on the face of the earth. Men who anywhere, in 
the most distant land, have tilled the soil or have dug in 
the mine or have worked in orange groves or rice swamps 
or have floated with their argosies on swiftly running 
streams, here can match their occupation. ‘This is the 
land of the most wonderful alchemy for fusing human 
natures. Here they mix and blend as nowhere else. 
The builder, his material, and, one of God’s fair days for 
building,—this we have thus far. 

And now I want to remind you, for a moment, of the 
shape which this man problem assumed right at the start 
of our history. It has been said that the very foundation 
of American life is human brotherhood. We often hear 
men lament that we have no hoar traditions of mystery 
behind us. Every record here is written in the mingled 
blood of men. Men arrived here a little prior to the gods, 
and this is not to be deplored. No occult shadows back 
there of miraculous institutions: no traditions of gods 
and goddesses and revolting sacrifices. The foundation- 
stones were men, gathered from everywhere. Right from 
the start the problem was, How men might dwell together 
in peace and fraternity. The opening paragrah of our 
first chapter of history reads, How shall the Puritans in 
the north, the Cavaliers in the South, Quakers in the 
middle, English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Dutch, Germans, 
Swedes, and French be fused? If the old world rested 
on the backs of gods, the new world rests squarely on 
the shoulders of human society,—brotherhood, to begin 
with! 

The foundation being thus laid, have the builders pro- 
ceeded with the structure according to the original lines? 
Lyman Abbott, in one of his chapters upon ‘‘Christianity 
and Social Problems,” reviews all the salient points of 
American history; and from the beginning, from the 
colonial morning, right down to our day he finds that we 
have been busy welding the material of the world’s di- 
verse manhood. Peace, unity, brotherhood, fraternity, 
equality, the oneness of life between sons of palace and 
hut,—these have been involved in every historic move- 
ment amongus. ‘The people, consciously or unconsciously, 
have carried up the structure story after story, in keeping 
with the dimensions of its foundation. 

The problem still remains, Is there not upon us a more 
imperious necessity for the solution of this social, this 
brotherhood, problem than simply the facts that our his- 
tory is founded upon man, and that on our shores have 
been swept together the man materials of the world? 
Our mission, to be impressive, to be imperative, must be 
more than simply accidental. One hears a good deal 
just now,—and this is significant,—that everything at 
present is running to clubs and classes and fraternities 
and brotherhoods. ‘This is one of our great national pas- 
sions. Never before in the history of the world, it is 
claimed, have men been so eager to unite and affiliate and 
fraternize. Every day, in the smallest community, 
a few new clubs are born. Many of them may not be 
long-lived, but that makes no difference. They are 
significant just the same. They betray this age’s passion 
for association. The passion of capital and labor to com- 
bine is not all due simply to an economic impulse. It is 
not simply a question of bread and butter. Something 
more profound is below it all. Sociability is human 
nature’s leading passion. This ‘‘togetherness’” of men, 
originally implanted, is just coming to the surface. We 
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are living in the springtime of the world’s brotherhood. 
Here is the ideal. 

Prof. Cooley, in his ‘‘Human Nature and the Social 
Order,” points out the fact that this passion for society 
is fundamental, it pervades every condition of human life. 
It is original and increated. He says it manifests itself 
in our children, when they must come together for play. 
He argues, once in a while we hear some man carrying on 
an imaginary conversation, man instinctively supposing 
himself, when alone, to be in society. This universal 
impulse to communicate our thoughts, our hopes, our 
loves,—this reveals our social disposition. We have a 
strange fashion of entering into sympathy with one an- 
other: as Jesus expressed it, we weep with them that weep 
and laugh with them that laugh. Evidently the scheme 
for the kingdom of heaven on earth was conceived of, 
and its realization provided for, away back in the past, 
when human nature received its great endowments. Not 
at random this new worker has begun his work. 

Now, I take it, we are ready for the greatest question of 
them all. What is the aim or purpose of this implanted 
sociability, this fraternizing passion in man? If sociabil- 
ity is humanity’s ideal, then to what further end are its 
creative activities directed? What is the fruit of this 
inwrought and ineradicable social necessity? The simple 
brotherhood of man is not the end of this great process. 
Sociability is but a patch of soil, favorable to the produc- 
tion of a certain harvest. It has been said that the 
socialized man, this man vitally joined to man in friend- 
ship, is a new man and a better man,—new and better in 
the sense that in his affiliation with the rest of mankind 
he both draws fresh energies for himself from these broad 
relations, and .also that he himself becomes a dispenser 
of life along all the channels of his new relations. The 
corporate life is of vastly more importance than the in- 
dividual. On the borders, midway between Switzerland 
and Italy, one may read upon a stone the simple word 
“‘Italia.”’ On one side the eternal snows and all the 
fountains frozen to the precipices, the barrenness of 
endless winter on all those ancient thrones of granite. 
But on the other side life is all unbound; the snows have 
melted into laughing brooks, and the air is fragrant, and 
ivies climb along the wayside. And something like this 
is life, as it passes from the individual to the social type. 
One passes into a new world from one of hate and selfish- 
ness and stoicism into one of love, of self-reverence and 
mutual respect. The very heart of this social ideal is 
righteousness and toleration,—true self-love and true 
love of our fellow-men. Once the boundary is passed, 
another sun shines down upon us. 

No one with whose writings I am at all familiar has so 
well stated these things as has Dr. Josiah Strong in some 
of his books. Let me give you some quotations, mainly 
from his ‘‘New Era”’ and from his ‘‘ Religious Movements 
for Social Betterment.’”’ He says the religious activities 
of the past have been directed almost exclusively to bring- 
ing men not into right relations with each other, but to 
bringing them into right relations with God. The great 
endeavor, he says, has been to save the soul. The rest of 
man has been almost totally neglected. If the hungry, 
the sick, the suffering, the persecuted have been minis- 
tered to, these were benefits incidentally reaped. If men 
have been made temperate, moral, industrious, unselfish, 
tolerant, if men became better neighbors, kindlier mas- 
ters, more worthy citizens, these have been secondary 
results, and for the most part indirect and unintended. 
But the new activities, he says, have a higher aim. The 
results of this fraternizing passion are the salvation of the 
entire man,—all of man and all men,—the recognition of 
the dignity and worth of the human body, the importance 
of its needs. The kingdom of heaven on earth, and not 
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the kingdoms of earth for heaven, a beautiful order of 
society, mankind redeemed from greed and self-seeking 
and want,—this is the new social ideal. 

Dr. Alexander McKenzie speaks of this socialized hu- 
manity as that by which the principles of heaven are to 
to be extended through the earth. Its members are full 
of the Divine Life. They live in the obedience of God. 
Such a society, this human brotherhood, will require 
kings and all who are in authority to fashion their laws 
after the will of the Infinite. All business, all competi- 
tion, all social relations, will be brought under the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Honor, service, charity, mutual re- 
spect, will be its ruling principles. The poor, the prodi- 
gal, the rich, the prudent, the near, the distant,—all 
will be recognized as of common descent. This is the 
ultimate purpose of this affiliating instinct, to establish 
an order which shall be composed of unselfish lives, such 
as practise integrity, quietness, contentment, love. 

Well, we have nearly reached the end. Let me add, 
in just a few final sentences, I do not believe that this 
social betterment ever comes through the application of 
force. The builder of the kingdom of heaven on earth 
is friendship, not law, is love, not mechanical compulsion, 
is mutual respect and honor, not Pharisaical exclusive- 
ness and righteousness. I was told, when this subject 
was assigned to me, that I was not to particularize. I 
was to speak of social betterment in general. I had noth- 
ing to do, specifically, with charities, educational schemes, 
industrial unrests, temperance, prison reforms, pure 
literature. No questions of state or home or marriage or 
divorce, of children or servants or slaves or amusements, 
and I am glad that this is so. Not but what each and 
every one of these has a legitimate place in our civiliza- 
tion. And no one would be so bold as to deny that these, 
in one way or another, contribute each its mite to the up- 
lifting of the human race. 

Still I am satisfied that this one principle which under- 
lies the brotherhood of man, this mutual respect, this 
high self-esteem, and this equally high esteem for others,— 
this alone and of itself would bring about, more quickly 
and more surely, the same results which all these just 
mentioned movements endeavor to achieve. A man is a 
drunkard not because he is not surrounded by laws, not 
because there are no prohibitory measures, not even 
because he is hungry, nor because his home atmosphere 
is foul, but because he has ceased to be a man, has lost 
his self-respect. He has forgotten that he is a brother 
of the greatest Man that ever lived. Men are not brought 
into the Church not because the Church has failed to use 
violence, not because she has neglected to threaten with 
fire and vengeance, but just because of these things. The 
Church, for I don’t know how many centuries, has branded 
man with a miserable insignificance, contempt for him- 
self. We have been encouraged every Sunday to bring 
up to the altar of the Living One the unsavory sacrifice, 
token and reports of our failures. Oh, yes, ‘‘the rubbish 
of creation,’’—this we have been told must come up into 
the sanctuary. And he who has been a man in every 
other relation of life has preferred to hold himself aloof 
from religion and the Church rather than to associate 
himself with these, but unman himself. 

I was glad when I found something almost similiar to 
this view in Prof. Commons’s ‘‘Social Reform:’” ‘‘ There is 
but one highway to social betterment. It is the bringing 
of the extremes of society together in mutual love and re- 
spect, the wiping out of mutual misunderstandings and 
mutual depreciations.” In other words, it is the intro- 
duction of love, and not the use of fire and the bomb, in 
our social relations, which will lift mankind to a higher 
plane. The kingdom of heaven on earth comes through 
the associated life of men; and, as I have said all along, 
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the heart of this associated life is love,—a man’s reverence 
for himself and his reverence for others. The concerted 
voices of harmonized humanity constitute the song of 
redemption. 


Che Pulpit. 
Grace be with You AII. 


BY REV. JAMES C. DUNCAN. 


‘Some ten years ago it fell to my lot to spend a summer 
in the heart of Germany. Every Sunday during my 
sojourn there I attended the village church and listened 
to a sermon in the German language. Of all the sermons 
I heard I recall but one, and of that one but a single 
phrase. It was this: ‘‘Gnade, Gnade, nichts als Gnade!” 
which, being interpreted, simply means ‘‘Grace, Grace, 
nothing but Grace.’ 

little did the humble preacher in that far-away 
Thuringian village think that the words of his sermon 
would after the lapse of a decade form the basis of an- 
other sermon on the other side of the Atlantic. I say 
the basis of another sermon, for what he said about 
““grace’’ I have not the slightest conception. Of course 
I assume that he was preaching the downright orthodox 
doctrine that the human soul is saved by divine grace 
rather than by any merit resulting from one’s own 
righteousness. But what interests me now is not the 
theology that I heard, but the simple fact that I was 
made to feel that what is called ‘‘grace” is something 
worth knowing and having. 

With this thought in our minds we turn to the New 
Testament, to find that one of the first bits of information 
given us concerning Jesus is that the grace or favor of 
God was upon him, and that the book ends with the bene- 
diction, ‘‘The grace of the Lord Jesus be with you all.” 
Between the beginning and the end of the book much 
emphasis is laid upon this word ‘‘grace,’’ and scarcely 
a letter of the first apostles ends without the exhortation 
that those to whom the letter was addressed might have 
grace. Almost every Epistle ends with the words, ‘“The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you,” or, simply, 
“‘Grace be with you all.” 

Now it must surely be that a characteristic of Jesus’ 
personality which made such a deep and lasting impression 
upon his followers is well worth our imitation. 

Let us see, then, what is really meant by the term 
“‘grace.”’ Ordinarily I think we mean by grace a beauti- 
ful way of doing or saying things. By the graceful person 
we mean the man or woman whose manners and bear- 
ing are those of a lady or gentleman. To be graceful 
is to be ladylike or gentlemanly. One who is awkward 
in manner and rude in speech we say lacks grace, is 
unladylike, is ungentlemanly. Grace means, first of all, 
an agreeable, pleasant, beautiful way of behaving one’s 
self. 

But the grace of Jesus Christ means vastly more than 
that one’s manners are polite or gracious. A man ora 
woman may behave beautifully, having every appear- 
ance of grace, impressing people as being really all that 
one appears to be, and yet utterly devoid of inward 
grace. 

Now the grace of Jesus Christ means inward rather than 
outward grace, grace of heart and spirit rather than of the 
limbs or the lips. 

As we read the gospels, we sometimes wonder if Jesus 
himself had this outward grace, if he was not sometimes 
positively rude. Certainly there was nothing very 
gracious in his treatment of the Pharisee who invited 
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him to dinner one day. The story is that Jesus went into 
the house, and without any ceremony sat down at the 
dinner-table. And, when the Pharisee saw it, he ex- 
pressed surprise that Jesus had not washed before the 
meal. Whereupon Jesus turned upon his host with the 
words: ‘‘Now do ye Pharisees cleanse the outside of the 
cup and the platter, but your inward part is full of exe 
tortion and wickedness. Ye foolish ones, did not he 
that made the outside make the inside also?’’ Were 
such an incident to occur to-day, everybody would be 
shocked at its impoliteness and rudeness. But in my 
opinion we are not sufficiently informed about the details 
of the Master’s conduct to dogmatize concerning his 
manners when in society. Nor do we look to Jesus for 
instruction in matters of etiquette. The grace of Jesus 
Christ is not so much a matter of outward behavior as 
of inward feeling, not so much a matter of manners as of 
morals, of conduct as of character. The grace of Jesus 
Christ is a beautiful quality of spirit. It means sin- 
cerity, purity, peaceableness, self-control, kindness, 
goodness, love.. In one word, the grace of Jesus Christ 
means the character of God in the soul of man. When 
we are told that the grace of God was upon Jesus, we are 
told that the divine nature and human nature became one. 
And, when we are urged, as the New Testament does urge 
us over and over and over again, to make the grace of Jesus 
Christ ours, we are urged to make the divine character, 
the character God, manifested indeed in the shining of 
the sun, the falling of the rain, the blowing of the wind, 
and the growing of the flowers, but manifested best of 
all in the face of Jesus Christ,—we are urged, I say, to 
make that character ourown. Now as Christian men and 
women, as members of a Christian Church, it is our busi- 
ness and our duty to look into that blessed face—that 
is to say, into the heart and the soul of Jesus—and com- 
pare our spirits with his, and see what he has to teach 
us concerning the life of our souls. 

I am more and more convinced that the one purpose, 
object, or mission of the Christian Church is to influence 
men and women to acquire this grace of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, to fill ourselves full of grace, grace, nothing 
but grace. 

I will even go farther and say that it is my profound 
conviction that the one thing most worth working for 
in this life is just this grace of God. I am no despiser 
of the world or the things of the world, I love knowledge 
as much as any man; but I tell you, friends, that without 
the grace of God in our hearts all the wealth and knowl- 
edge in the world are worse than nothing. Better far 
to be poor as Job in his worst estate and as ignorant as 
a Hottentot unless we possess in some measure God’s 
grace in our hearts. It is the pearl of great price, for 
which it were better that we sell all to procure than that 
we possess the whole world and go without. 

Of all the elements of divine grace one of the chief is 
forgiveness. It must be assumed that people calling 
themselves Christians and maintaining a Christian 
Church are truth-telling, peace-loving, law-abiding, and 
alms-giving people. But to have the grace of God and 
Jesus Christ in one’s heart means that one is of a forgiving 
disposition. It is an easy thing to be friendly with them 
that befriend us. Jesus realized that when he said: 
“If ye love them that love you, what reward have ye? 
do not even the publicans the same? And if ye salute 
your brethren only, what do ye more than others? do 
not even the Gentiles the same?’’ It is as if he had said, 
You have nothing to boast about, nothing to be specially 
proud of in doing that. All the world returns good for 
good, and love for love; but what I ask of you is that 
you return good for evil and love for hate, that ye love 
your enemies and pray for them that persecute you. 
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The reason that Jesus gives why we should live on this 
high plane is that God forgives them that trespass against 
him. ‘‘He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” 
Therefore Jesus would say you and I are to do likewise. 
We are on the plane of humanity to be as good as God 
is good on the plane of his divinity. Jesus asks us to 
do nothing impossible. It may indeed seem very hard 
to befriend them that have wronged us and feel good 
or right toward them that we know or have reason to 
believe have injured us. I allow that it is hard, but that 
is very different from saying that it is impossible. Of 
course it’s hard, and that is the very reason why Jesus 
insists that it must be done. The world does not need 
Christ or the Christian Church to tell it how to do easy 
things. We all know well enough how to do the easy 
things of life. But men and women are not brought 
into this world merely to do easy things. We have 
hard things to do, and to do them we need the counsel 
of Christ and the assistance of the Christian Church. 


“Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 
We have hard work, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle; face it. ’Tis God’s gift.” 


Now, as J have intimated, one of the hardest things 
we have to do in this world, if we are to be worthy the 
name of Christians and have a grain of the grace of God 
in our hearts, is to forgive them that we think have 
wronged us. 

In thus asking us to forgive our enemies, Jesus asks 
us to do nothing that he did not do himself. Nor was it 
any petty, trivial offence that Jesus had the grace to 
forgive. Just think of it! The injury that Jesus forgave 
his enemies was an injury that cost him his very life. 
Oh, when we think how great was the wrong that he 
could forgive, does it make us ashamed to harbor in our 
heart a single spark of ill will toward any living soul, 
and pray that we may have enough of the grace of God 
to cultivate the spirit of good will toward every living soul, 
even those having done us the greatest of wrongs? For 
we must realize that any wrong that any one may have 
done us is not to be mentioned in comparison with the 
terrible wrong which the world did Jesus Christ and 
which he gladly forgave. 

On one occasion, when I had been speaking of the 
beauty of forgiveness and the duty of returning good for 
evil, one of my hearers came to me and said, ‘‘All you 
say of the difficulty and the duty of our forgiving one 
another is very true, but there seems to me something 
even more difficult and quite as obligatory as granting 
our forgiveness to them that have wronged us.” ‘‘And 
what,” I asked, ‘‘may that be?” She replied, ‘‘Asking 
others to forgive us the wrongs we have done them.”’ 
And, when you think of it, is it not harder to ask than 
to grant forgiveness? Pride prevents us from making 
apologies and seeking another’s forgiveness. We hate 
to humble ourselves by confessing our sins to one another. 
We may be willing enough to accuse ourselves before 
God or the priest as being ‘‘miserable offenders,’’ but to 
acknowledge to our next-door neighbor ‘‘our manifold 
sins and wickedness”’ is not quite so easy. Yet that is 
what the Master requires of us. ‘‘If thou art offering 
thy gift at the altar, and there remember that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way. J rst be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift.’ True worship pre- 
supposes a clear conscience. Repentance precedes en- 
trance into the blessed life. We must be good before we 
can be truly happy. Heaven is the reward of right- 
eousness. And righteousness requires that we possess 
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the grace of a forgiving disposition ready to return good 
for evil and a humble spirit quick to confess to one an- 
other, and, as much as in us lieth, repair the evil we have 
wrought. 

Granting, now, that we have attained unto the grace 
of a forgiving disposition and a humble spirit, inevitably 
our inward nature will express itself in our walk and con- 
versation. It scarcely needs to be said that among a 
people in whose hearts the grace of God has found lodg- 
ing, while there may be difference of opinion, there will 
not be the slightest hard feeling. They will agree to dis- 
agree; they will be at peace among themselves and give 
each other credit for meaning to do the right thing. 
They may not always understand one another’s actions; 
but, rather than impute to one another evil intentions, 
they will trust each other and seek to understand one 
another. The longer I live and the more I mingle among 
men and observe the things which divide them, the more 
I am convinced that the chief cause of division arises 
from our misunderstanding one another and our not tak- 
ing the pains to look at things from each other’s point 
of view. 

If we could only look at things through each other’s 
eyes a_ little oftener, I feel certain that we would see 
things more frequently in the same light. Be that as 
it may, let us have the grace to trust each other, believe 
in each other, and, when the call comes, be kind and 
tender-hearted in our treatment of one another. 

Besides making us more kindly and considerate in our 
treatment of one another and ready to be of service to 
each other, the grace in our hearts will show itself in our 
words. ‘‘Let your speech,” says the apostle, ‘“‘be always 
with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know how ye 
ought to answer each one.” 

In an exhaustive analysis of graceful speech Dr. A. P. 
Peabody finds that it is at once sincere, kindly, humble, 
and reverent. 

No one who utters an untruthful, unkind, haughty, 
irreverent word can be said to possess the grace of God 
or Jesus Christ. I do not say that to be the expression 
of a graceful spirit one’s conversation must be what is 
called religious. All that I say is that it must ring true 
and kind and gentle and humble and reverent. By being 
seasoned with salt, the apostle means that it must be 
marked by common sense. It must not be silly, as too 
much of the conversation in social life is in these days. 
Personally I would not object to the addition of a little 
pepper; that is to say, the spice of originality. But, 
if that may not be,—for not many among us can say 
original things,—let us at least seek to make our words 
express the grace of God that dwells within. 

Grace, it is commonly conceded, is the property of the 
young. Young men and maidens are certainly more 
graceful in their motions than the aged. But the grace 
here spoken of is physical grace, grace of form and figure, 
while the grace of God is of the soul and is commended 
to all. 

Grace be with you all, with young and old alike. The 
young are never too young and the old are never too old 
to be gracious in spirit. At the same time it is supremely 
important that, as old age creepson and the inevitable 
charm of youth disappears, we cultivate a beautiful, sweet, 
and gracious disposition, spirit, or temper. We are all 
growing old, and it makes a world of difference whether, 
as we grow older, we grow self-centred, discontented, 
soured, or large-hearted, hopeful, and sweeter,—whether, 
in a word, we are growing older gracefully or ungracefully. 

In children and young people we must expect to meet 
with much that is morally and spiritually crude; but, 
by the time that one has reached thirty, forty, fifty years 
or more, we have a right to find the soul, like that of its 
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great leader, ‘‘full of grace and truth.” God grant that 
thus it may be with youand me. Let, therefore, the clos- 
ing word of my sermon be the last benediction of the 
Bible itself,—the grace of the Lord Jesus be with you all. 
Amen. 

CLINTON, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Each Man His Due. 


Who came at the eleventh hour, 
And to their tasks were true, 

And labored, each as he had power, 
Received—each man his due? 


Who came when day was breaking bright, 
And labored all day through, 

Till evening melted into night, 
Received each man his due? 


These looked at those, those looked at these, 
As from their Lord they came,— 

The dues of those, the dues of these, 
They saw were just the same. 


For those and these God’s children are. 
Born for eternity; 
Moments of time could not compare 
With lives which live for aye, 
And souls whose every hope is fixed above 
Have no less due from God—than all a Father’s love 


—Edward E. Hale. 


The Unity of the Church. 


The churches of Great Britain celebrated Whitsunday 
in a way well fitting the Church of the Holy Spirit. 
From the other side of the ocean we look with profound 
sympathy on an effort so well meant, so cordial, and so 
simple, which must, even in ways we have not known, 
relieve the bitterness of controversy and quicken real 
hopes for the Kingdom. 

_Fourteen clergymen, representing as many ‘‘connec- 
tions,’ “‘conferences,” ‘‘unions,”’ ‘‘assemblies,” and at 
least two established churches, subscribed the same letter, 
which they sent to every minister, clergyman, or priest 
in Protestant England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

To people who care for the etiquettes it is interesting 
to see that the alphabet arranged the order of signature. 

Dr. Butt, ‘‘president of the Primitive Methodist 
Conference,” headed the list. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was willing to take the second place. Dr. Dickin- 
son of the United Methodist Free Churches follows him. 
The Archbishop of York (Ebor) comes fourth. And 
the primus of the poor little Scottish Episcopal Church 
closes the list. They approach, ‘‘not, we believe, without 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, all the Christian min- 
isters of religion in England, to ask them to prepare their 
congregations for a united effort of prayer on Whitsunday 
next at the principal morning service for the reunion of 
Christians.” 

In the catholic and dignified circular with which Dr. 
Percival, the Bishop of Hereford, forwarded this letter 
to all the incumbents in his diocese he says:— 

“By joining in this appeal, our archbishops have 
clasped hands with the leaders of the chief Nonconform- 
ist bodies; and in doing so they have by implication 
given this fatherly and wise counsel to every one of us, 
that we in our several spheres and in our dealings with 
our neighbors should go and do likewise. 

“Their action deserves to be gratefully welcomed by 
us as a harbinger of the time when our divisions will be 
merged in the spirit of peace and good will.” 
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The charming thing about all this is that no church or 
conference makes any suggestion as to the mechanism 
by which such unity is to be insured. For once ‘the 
mechanisni of religion is forgotten or left out of the way, 
as if, indeed, there were no need for such mechanism 
where the Holy Spirit is engaged in the business in hand. 
If only our American conferences and conventions in 
their bi-monthly or quinquennial assemblies, in which 
the delegates of the Sixth Secession from the seventeenth 
conference of Protestant Come-outers meet with those 
who wear their own badge, can condescend to take a 
lesson which comes even from bishops and archbishops 
who can write their names in Latin! 

The real lesson of unity was taught by the founder 
of the Church. No matter where a man follows, so he can 
cast out the devils. Unity in action always succeeds. 
Unity in' talk goes to its own place, and the sooner the 
better. 

No better example could be given than the immediate 
and prompt recognition of duty by the churches of 
America in the relief of the sufferers by the earthquake. 
Why not say, by the Church of America? In the 
immediate contributions made through the land, they 
were made for all sorts and conditions of men, whom 
God had made of one blood. ‘‘No church” said anything 
it had was its own. But for once, as on the weeks after 
Pentecost, they held all things in common. The Roman 
Catholic contributions and the contributions for the most 
extreme come-outers of the farthest left wing went 
into one purse for the relief of all. The second secession 
or the ninety-ninth secession waited till it knew that the 
whole family was cared for before it could stop to pick 
up the pieces of its own broken china. 

A united church is ready to let its dews fall on the evil 
and onthe good. And in such union every man and every 
organization helps whenever it puts its hand to the 
plough. It is as true as it ever was that he who: doeth 
the will of our Father who is in heaven, knows how near 
at hand his heaven is and has found the way to enter it. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


The power of religious influence and the essential 
value of religious activity are in proportion to the qual- 
ity and the amount of secret religious life.—Selected. 


ed 


In youth John Calvin’s thunders fixed 
My trembling heart on God throtigh fear; 
In after years I saw the Light 
Of Love, and lo! the way was clear. 
—Charles W. Downing. 
Js 


We have duties which are perilous. We meet sur- 
prises of evil. We feel perplexities of conscience. We 
encounter disappointments which throw us back from 
our hopes rudely. We have an unknown experience 
opening upon us every hour. Providence is thus con- 
tinually calling for the aids of prayer.—A. Phelps. 


Js 


Prayer, continually lived in, makes the presence of a 
holy and loving God the air which life breathes, and by 
which it lives, so that, as it mingles consciously with 
the work of the day, it becomes also a part of every 
dream. ‘To us, then, it will be no strange thing to enter 
heaven, for we have been living in the things of heaven.— 
Stopjord A. Brooke. ; 
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LINCOLN, MastTER oF MEN. By Alonzo 
Rothschild. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $3 net.—The plan of this book is en- 
tirely different from any other life of Lincoln, 
and has justification in the knowledge and 
skill with which the author arrays well- 
known facts, gathered from many sources, 
to prove his thesis, that from the beginning 
of his life to the end the spirit of mastery 
moved in Abraham Lincoln, and that through 
all his career he successively overcame the 
strongest boys and men with whoin he 
came in contact. Through his great physical 
strength, his nimble wit and virile intellect, 
he was prepared to match himself against the 
strongest rivals, whether in games, in manual 
labor, in the practice of law, or in the mighty 
game of politics which he played with success 
from early manhood until the end of his 
career in Washington. The dramatic illus- 
tration of this masterly career is given in de- 
tail in the account of his relations with the 
little giant, Stephen A. Douglas, who at first, 
contending with him for the prizes of office, 
won brilliant victories over him, both in the 
forum and at the polls, but who at last held 
Lincoln’s hat on the day when he took the 
oath of office as President of the United 
States. These stories of the early life of 
Lincoln display his qualities and lead us up 
to a consideration of his career in Washing- 
ton, where the examples of his mastery of 
men are chosen from his relations with 
his Cabinet and the generals who served 
under him, After Lincoln died, Tom Taylor, 
in Punch, recognized him as ‘‘a true-born 
king of men.” This judgment of a reluc- 
tant critic and the verdict of history Mr. 
Rothschild explains and justifies in this 
careful analysis of the character of Lincoln 
and the men whom successively he mastered. 
He tells the story, at length, of the way 
in which Lincoln called into the service of 
the country Seward, Chase, and Stanton,— 
three vigorous men all inclined to rebel 
against his authority. First came Seward, 
who had no doubt that he was to be the 
real executive authority, to manage and con- 
trol not only the foreign office, but the do- 
mestic policy of the administration. How 
Lincoln received, pocketed, and seemingly 
forgot all his suggestions everybody knows; 
but our author skilfully puts together the 
various incidents in which came the trial of 
strength between these two giants, ending 
in the complete surrender of the Secretary 
of State to the will of a master mind. At 
first he disparaged him: at last he acknowl- 
edged that he was greater than all of them. 
He wrote to his wife, ‘‘The President is the 
best of us.’’ Then came Chase, his great 
rival, a man who, as the world counts and 
values qualities, was his superior in graces 
of person, in mental gifts, and in training 
of the intellect,—a superior man physically 
and mentally and as haughty and self-con- 
fident as he was great. Little by little, 
Lincoln bent him to his purpose, bent him 
at last to the breaking-point, and then, when 
they had parted company in the Cabinet, 
turned and made him Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Of 
Stanton it is difficult even at this distance of 
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time to think without emotion. This rough, 
rude, turbulent Secretary of War, who did 
not hesitate to express his contempt for the 
judgment of the President, was by patience 
and judicious measures tamed until he yielded 
his will to the silent force exerted by his 
master. A whole volume is compressed in 
the simple sentence uttered by Stanton as 
he stood by the death-bed of Lincoln, ‘‘ There 
lies the most perfect ruler of men the world 
has ever seen.”’? After these superb sketches, 
the process by which Lincoln attained to 
mastery is illustrated in his dealings with 
Fremont and McClellan. He strove pa- 
tiently with them both, until he found that 
they were not the instruments the country 
needed, and then he broke them and cast 
them aside. Of McClellan he said, when 
he was most arrogant, ‘‘I will hold his horse 
if he will bring us success.’”? But, when he 
could not bring success, he unhorsed him, 
as he had many another inefficient general. 
The special value of this book lies in its fit- 
ness to be put into the hands of youth who 
have no time or patience to make a careful 
study of the voluminous records of the life 
of the great President, but who may be 
tempted to read a book which, avoiding 
unnecessary details, brings out the strong 
points in the President’s character, and by 
graphic illustration shows in part the secret 
of his power as a master of men. 


THE HIsToRY OF THE REFORMATION. By 
Thomas M. Lindsay, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.—This book 
is written by a scholar, but does not require 
the outfit of a scholar in the reader. It is 
intelligible, comprehensive, and interesting. 
It is written from the point of view of one 
who believes that Martin Luther stood head 
and shoulders above every other one of his 
generation. He says: “It is the fate of 
most authors of revolutions to be devoured 
by the movement which they have called 
into being. Luther occasioned the greatest 
revolution which Western Europe has ever 
seen, and he ruled it till his death. History 
shows no kinglier man than this Thuringian 
miner’s son.” In spite of this frankly 
expressed opinion, we are not compelled to 
believe that the author’s studies were shaped 
and colored by this estimate of the great 
reformer. It may be regarded as the ver- 
dict to which the historian is forced by a 
long study of the documents in the case and 
much reflection both upon the movement 
which ended in the establishment of the 
German Protestant Church and the man who 
more than any other one brought about the 
change, one of the most momentous in 
modern history. Dr. Lindsay sympathizes 
with that which was best in Martin Luther 
and has the gift of interpretation. He makes 
him appear at his best and interprets his 
conduct and his doctrine with such charity 
that one is tempted to doubt whether the 
excellence of the doctrine is not in part due 
to the genial interpretation of the historian. 
The only sharp denunciation of Luther occurs 
in connection with the bigamy of Philip of 
Hesse, in which case Tuther, Melanchthon 
and Bucer gave their sanction to a second 
secret marriage. The principal value of this 
book does not consist in its perfect sketch of 
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Luther or in the estimate of his character 
so much as in a rapid and enlightened survey 
of the conditions which led to the break with 
Rome and the character of the German 
people at that time. No appeal is made to 
prejudice, and the usual black and white 
pictures of Roman Catholic depravity and 
abuses are for the most part omitted, It 
was a struggle between the German people, 
a Spanish emperor, and an Italian pope. 
In such a contest the issue could not be 
doubtful. 


THE MopERN SLAVERY. By Henry W. 
Nevinson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2 net.—Congo is not the only open sore of 
the world. Right beside it, if the author of 
this book can be trusted, is an African coun- 
try where the slave-trade is carried on as 
successfully and profitably as at any time 
in the dark history of the past. That we 
may have from San Thomé and Principe our 
chocolate and breakfast cocoa, thousands of 
African men, women, and children are sacri- 
ficed. There is a pretence of charity in the 
transaction which is disgusting. Portuguese 
traders ransom the captives (taken for the 
purpose) and others who have in any way 
fallen into the hands of their enemies, op- 
pressors, or those whose parents and chiefs 
are cruel enough to enslave them, and then, 
with a pretence of philanthropy, these un- 
happy creatures are sent under contract, to 
work for wages, on the islands where their 
labor is immensely profitable and the condi- 
tions deadly. The contracts run five years, 
and the slave-owners are bound by law to 
send these people to their homes at the ex- 
piration of their term. But, if Mr. Nevinson 
can be trusted, this is the bourne from which 
no African traveller ever returns. He could 
find no instance of any contract laborer hay- 
ing been “‘repatriated.” Commonly at the 
end of five years none remain to seek their 
homes. Some of them have run away and 
been shot in the forests, some have died of 
homesickness and sorrow, and the rest have 
yielded to fatigue and a deadly climate. If 
our author is to be trusted (and the story 
depends entirely upon his trustworthiness), 
he has travelled over the slave routes, seen 
hundreds of wooden shackles thrown aside 
when no longer needed, because escape was 
impossible, has talked with the victims, and 
has learned what missionaries and others 
could tell him, or dared to tell him, He 
says the missionaries do not report these 
atrocities to their governments because, if 
they did, they would either be poisoned or 
sent out of the country. They meekly sub- 
mit, doing what good they can by the way 
and hoping that better days will dawn. 


THE MENACE OF PRIVILEGE. By Henry 
George, Jr. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.—The son of Henry George 
inherits not a little of his father’s literary 
ability. Yet one can hardly say that in this 
“study of the dangers to the republic from 
the existence of a favored class,’ he has 
substantially improved upon Mr. W. T. 
Ghent’s clever book on Our Benevolent Feudal- 
ism, The theme of the two volumes is the 
same,—the great concentration of wealth 
in our day and its evil effects upon our 
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civilization. Mr. George presents in a tell- 
ing way many particulars of this influence, 
but he has no eye for the good results. It 
is sufficient for him to denounce or charge 
with evil motives any one who, in the pro- 
fessor’s chair or elsewhere, asks for a calm 
and comprehensive view of great fortunes, 
in the interest of fairness and science. Mr. 
George’s economic system is that of his 
father, which had commanded and deserved 
very little respect from the economists, and 
his remedies for the abuses of privilege are 
the familiar single tax and, now associated 
with it, the government ownership of the rail- 
ways. On neither line does he seem to have 
made any contribution to sound thinking. 


HAWAUAN YESTERDAYS. By Henry M. 
Lyman, M.D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $2 net.—Dr. Lyman gives these chap- 
ters of a boy’s life in the islands in the early 
days out of his own experience. He was the 
son of missionaries who went there when 
conditions were trying and services poorly 
paid. His best friend was Titus Munson 
Coan, also a minister’s son, and their boy- 
hood together, though widely different from 
the life of boys in a more civilized community, 
was a wholesonie combination of study, work, 
and recreation that fitted them well for the 
later days of wider experience. When he 
was eleven years old, young Lyman entered 
Mr. Dole’s school near Honolulu, then very 
different, it may be imagined, from the 
Honolulu of to-day. ‘These reminiscences 
are told with spirit and give a realistic picture 
of the place and times, besides developing 
considerable personal interest. Besides 
two maps there are twenty-seven illustra- 
tions, including typical views of the island 
scenery. 


WHAT WOULD ONE Have? A Woman’s 
Confessions. Boston: James H. West & 
Co. $1.—This is the story of a woman’s 
life through an unsatisfied childhood and 
girlhood, school-teaching, love and marriage, 
illness and sorrow, companionship and, at 
the last, renewed happiness with the final 
consciousness of the deeper meanings in 
and through all the varied experiences. 
The story element is subordinated to the 
metaphysical reflections and _ reasoning, 
pointed by many a selection from Browning, 
Emerson, and others. The heart of the 
message that the book strives to utter is the 
truth that, however reasoning and methods 
may differ, men deep down are brothers. 
They all love love and hate hate, and the 
whole grand drift is toward world-wide 
brotherhood. Certain chapters give ex- 
periences connected with visits to Concord, 
Mount Auburn, and other places of general 
interest. 


Oip TALES FROM Romer. By Alice Zim- 
mern. Chicago, Ill; A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.25.—Miss Zimmern’s book, like the 
Gallia of Cesar’s time, is divided into three 
parts, of which one records the wanderings 
of Afneas and the founding of Rome, one the 
early tales of the city as found in Livy and 
sung by Macaulay, and the third presents 
the transformation legends of Ovid. It was 
a happy thought to bring together the stories 
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which are usually separated, and Miss Zim- 
mern has performed acceptably the task of 
transcription. The book follows Old Tales 
from Greece and is hardly less interesting, and 
naturally somewhat less familiar to children 
than that, 


THE CLamMMER. By William John Hop- 
kins. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.—This short story appeared jn three 
parts in the Atlantic Monthly, and each of 
the three is practically complete in itself. 
The first especially is an exquisite bit of 
prose, tender and delicate as poetry, the finer 
for the things that it leaves unsaid. The 
other two parts give us glimpses of the com- 
plementary characters and are interesting 
as later word from those of whose happiness 
and future one has long been assured, and 
as pictures of the fulfilment promised in 
the first. The book is distinctly original 
in its simplicity and the charm of its telling. 


The Magazines. 


At the time of the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire, the May issue of the Sunset 
Magazine was on the presses. ~ Everything 
was destroyed excepting the mailing list, 
a few manuscripts and contract records. 
This May number was devoted largely to the 
resources of Oregon and its metropolis, Port- 
land. In its place comes an eight-page 
leaflet containing an article by E. H. Harri- 
man on the San Francisco of to-day, a greet- 
ing from the publishers, and an appropriate 
poem by Charles K. Field. It is a significant 
expression of the pluck and determination 
that are actuating San Franciscans in this 
emergency. The June number will duplicate 
the articles intended for May as far as 
possible. It will contain the first instalment 
of Charles Warren Stoddard’s series of articles 
on the Old Missions of California, which will 
be entitled ‘‘The Making of a Mission,”’ also 
the usual number of stories, descriptive 
articles, and general reading matter devoted 
to California, Oregon, and the West. 


Literary Notes. 

Paul Elder & Co., who shared the com- 
mon lot of San Francisco business firms in 
the late disaster, are taking active steps to 
resume business. They have secured plans 
for an attractive building with interesting 
details of construction, Their publishing 
business, however, owing to the entire -loss 
of their manufacturing facilities, will be 
moved at once to New York City to enable 
them to reprint and bring out their new pub- 
lications for the fall season, This move 
will doubtless be permanent. 


Books Received. 


From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Tee? i=ample of Our Lord. By the Rt. Rev. A 


- Cae 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Church and the Barbarians. By the Rev. William 
Holden Hutton, B.D. 
The New Earth. By W.S. Harwood. $1.75. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Geeenship and the Schools. By Jeremiah W. Jenks, 


From Harper & Bros., New Yor 
Guarding a Great City. By William fg hg $2. 
A Modern Slavery. By Henry W. Nevinson. $2. 
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Unitarian Books 
and Sermons 


BY 


Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


BOOKS, 


Sermons of the Winter - = 


Easter: a Series of Sermons for 
a Hundred Friends tah ie 


Price 75 Cents 


Price 75 Cents 


SERMONS. 


The Real Presence of the Living God. 

Real Christianity. 

What think ye of Christ? 

The Unitarian Principles. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Unitarianism and Original Congregationalism 
in New England. 

Kingdom of God. 

The Unitarian Principles. 

The Worth of Enthusiasm. 


The above sermons may be obtained free of 
the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
OR 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 


Or they will be sent by mail on receipt of two 
cents for postage. 


NEW TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Unitarian Association. 


208. The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Thought. 
By HENRY WILDER FOorE. 
A summary of its real value and meaning in view of the 
higher criticism. 
209. Divine Because Human. 
By Utyssres G. B. PIERCE. 


The very humanity of Jesus and of the authors of the 
Bible makes their teachings a revelation of the divine to 
us and in us more real and vital. 

210. The Five Fundamental Principles of 
our Faith. By CHARLEs W. Casson. 


Brief, pointed, illuminating expositions of the primary 
tenets of Unitarianism. 


211. Good Tidings. By ELLEN S, BULFINCH. 


The great truths which the Unitarian faith brings to the 
world to-day. 
167. The Secret of Happiness. 

By A WoRKWoOMAN. 


How a woman who found herself growing callous and 
cynical in middle life became a messenger of sweetness 
and light. 


207. Real Christianity. 
By Epwarp Everetr HALE. 
Written apropos of the exclusion of Unitarians from the 


recent Church b Conkerencell in New York City, and giving 
the liberal definition of the word “‘Christian.” 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request, Please order by number 
only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Hone. 
Who is She? 


I know the dearest little girl, 
About as big as you. 

Her eyes are black or brown or gray, 
Or maybe they are blue; 

But, anyway, her hands are clean: 
Her ‘teeth are white as snow; 

Her little dress is always neat; 
She goes to school, you know, 

This little girl—I love her well, 
And see her often, too,— 

If I to-day her name should tell— 
She—might—be—you. 


—Liitle Folks. 


For the Christan Register. 


When They went Walking. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK, 


Alice, Meg, and Barbara sat in a row upon 
the top step of the porch, and looked gloomily 
out upon a blank and dreary day. It was 
full June, and a heavenly country prospect; 
but the three had played everything they 
could think of, and they had been visiting 
Aunt Mary for four days; and that was a 
long time for them to be away from their 
mother, and home was a hundred miles away, 
and—and—well, you know how they felt! 

“Barbara, you tell what to do next,’ sug- 
gested Meg, presently. 

“No, you,” Barbara returned with sud- 
den and unusual generosity. Barbara loved 
to ‘‘boss” things, and this strange abdica- 
tion was ominous. 

“Alice, you!’”” Bab and Meg spoke to- 
gether in a brave, sisterly chorus. 

“‘T won’t!”” Alice sat with her chin in her 
hands; and, when you talk in that position, 
your words come forth jerky and thick. 

At this point Aunt Mary, from her rocker 
at the other end of the piazza, entered the 
arena. 

“JT wonder,”’ she said dreamily, as if she 
had just wakened, ‘‘why you three girls do 
not go upon a pilgrimage to the Land of 
Secrets? When Ted and Jack were here last 
summer, they went and had no end of fun 
and adventure.” 

By this time three excited little bodies 
were bobbing at Aunt Mary’s knee. 

“Ah, tell us!” they pleaded together, 
“tell us! We are just aching for adventure.” 

“Well, then, first you must have passports,” 
Aunt Mary rapidly wrote something upon 
three slips of paper. ‘‘And then, at ten- 
minute intervals, you must start and walk, 
by the wood path, to the village. The 
woods are teeming with adventure for pil- 
grims with passports and the magic eye- 
glasses.” 

Oh, this was delicious! The three little 
girls forgot everything but the joy of visiting 
this dear Aunt Mary who certainly was en- 
chanted herself, 

“Here,” explained the aunt, handing 
Meg her slip of paper, “take this to the 
grocer’s and get a pound of tea. Of course 
you could ordinarily remember the errand; 
but, after the adventure you are sure to have, 
you might forget, so I’ve written the word 
‘tea.’”” Then she kissed Meg’s pretty eyes 
and continued: ‘Watch out for the first 
unusual thing you see—and take the hint! 
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Tam sure the magic glasses will make you very 
keen. Once you follow, the gateway to the 
Land of Secrets is easily found, and in your 
heart will be the key. And, Alice, dear, 
take the slip, go to the drug store, and get a 
bottle of Pond’s Extract. Do just as I’ve 
told Meg to do. You see, if you have an 
errand, the fairy of the woods will not be 
suspicious. She often blinds people as they 
pass along, for she does not want the Land 
of Secrets to be common.” Then Aunt 
Mary kissed Alice’s bright eyes. 

“And, lastly, Barbara child, I have written 
‘stamps’ for you. Go to the post-office and 
get me a dollar’s worth, And here are your 
glasses, little woman.” 

“Who'll start first?’’ cried Meg, prancing 
about. 

“Barbara first, because she walks slowly, 
then Meg, and the last of all must be Alice, 
because she has wings on her feet. If, 
perchance, you should catch sight of each 
other, do not speak or pause: you are pil- 
grims upon a sacred mission. One, two, 
three, off you go, Babbie!”’ 

Barbara trotted away as fast as her sturdy 
legs would carry her. Ten minutes later, 
and Meg followed; but Bab was long since 
out of sight. Another ten, and Alice, re- 
leased from the piazza by Aunt Mary’s 
command, “‘Go it!” darted into the empty 
landscape like a wild Indian on the war- 
path. 

Aunt Mary leaned back in her chair. The 
day was perfect, the wood path safe and 
sheltered, and the quiet beauty lured the 
senses deliciously. ‘‘Oh, the Land of Se- 
crets!”” murmured Aunt Mary, softly. “It 
lies all around us; and, if we have the magic 
glasses, the gateway is but a matter of time. 
I declare!” for suddenly Aunt Mary saw a 
bright, shining gateway. She seized her 
pencil and pad, and straightway entered in. 
By and by there would be such a story for 
some publisher! So no wonder Aunt Mary 
forgot three little pilgrims, passports in 
hand, going to the Promised Land! 

“Shure, ma’am, shall I serve luncheon? 
And where are the children, ma’am? ’Tis 
long since I’ve heard a shout.’’ 

Bridget stood in the doorway, and the 
very sight of her brought Aunt Mary back 
with a shock. She looked at her watch. 

‘‘Half-past one!” she gasped. ‘‘ Bridget, 
they’ve been gone three hours!”’ 

“Where, ma’am?” Bridget looked anxious. 

“To—to the Land of Secrets!’’ gasped 
Aunt Mary, scanning the empty surface of 
the earth. 

*To—the—where—ma’am ?” 

“Ah, goodness me! To 
Bridget.” 

“Shall I go after them, ma’am?” But 
just then way down the road a speck came in 
sight that looked like Barbara, then it grew 
into Barbara, and presently she came slowly 
up to the porch. She was very hot and very 
happy, and something about the expression 
of her eyes made Aunt Mary laugh. 

‘‘Have you the stamps, dear?” she asked. 

‘“The—the—stamps!”’ Bab looked fool- 
ish. ‘Auntie, I forgot the stamps.” 

“Did you find—oh, little girl, did you find 
the gateway?” 

“No’m. But I saw a little bird acting so 
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queer. I followed it. It led me wrong. 
Birds always do that when there is trouble. 
I’ve learned a lot about birds at school. 
After a while I found a tiny bird that had 
fallen from its nest. Then I had a hard time 
finding the right tree, for the mother bird 
would not trust me at first. After a while 
she did, and I put her baby in quite safe. 
Then I climbed down, and I was so hot and 
tired that I sat by the tree and—and—vwell, I 
suppose I fell asleep, for I had a dream. 
It was such a dream, auntie! I thought the 
mother bird took me into her nest, and taught 
me her language. Then she gave me a 
party, and all the birds came—and told me 
things! Not things that books know, but 
things I have always wanted to know about 
birds--where they go to die, and such things. 
Auntie, they never die! I always hoped 
that was so. I'll go back after your stamps, 
Auntie.” Bab sighed wearily. 

Aunt Mary knelt beside the hot little form. 

“The stamps were only the passport, dear,”’ 
she whispered, ‘‘and, I declare, here comes 
Alice on a run!” ‘ 

“Tt’s all on account of Tommy Murphy!” 
shouted Alice, prancing across the lawn and 
dropping beside Bab. 

“Tommy Murphy?” Aunt Mary asked, 
“fand, oh, my childie, how you smell of Pond’s 
Extract! You've got the extract evidently, 
but where’s the bottle?” 

“T’m all over smelly, auntie; but I’ll get 
you another, All the way to the village I 
never heard a thing.” 

“‘Not birds?”’ asked Bab, in amazement. 

“Birds? Why, Barbara Dale, there wasn’t 
a bird—or anything else. Not a leaf moved. 
It’s the homesickiest place I ever saw. But 
on the way back I heard the queerest noise 
way in the woods. I think, auntie,” here 
Alice’s eyes twinkled, “I. think my magic 
glasses got twisted over my ears, or else I 
never would have heard the sound. I fol- 
lowed the sound, and there was Tommy 
Murphy lying in a heap under a tree. You 
know he is a terrible mollycoddle: his 
mother calls him her ‘perfect son’! She 
never lets him climb trees; but for all his 
perfectness he had disobeyed, and there he 
was lying in a lump and saying his prayers. 
I just love the ‘First Aids to the Injured’ 
at school. So I shook Tommy till he stopped 
praying, then I found out he’d sprained his 
ankle, and I did things for him with the ex- 
tract and his shirt torn in strips. Then I 
took him on my back and carried him home. 
His mother fainted away when she saw her 
perfect son, so I had to do things for her, 
and then I went for the doctor. I’m awfully 
tired, hot, and hungry; but after lunch V’ll 
go back and get you another bottle of Pond’s, 
auntie, And I guess I’m not the sort of girl 
to find the Land of Secrets. I’m only fit 
to see things right in this land, I’ve learned 
how to put laths on ankles now!” 

“Taths, dear?’’ Aunt Mary started. 

“‘Yes’m, or slats. The doctor says I’m a 
pretty good nurse.” 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
at LAKE SPOFFORD, N.H. 


Athletics, Manual Training, Tutoring. Highly rec- 
ommended. Booklet for the asking. 
EDGAR BURR SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt.- 
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“You're a little Samaritan!’’ Aunt Mary 
hugged the tired little form, ‘‘And you did 
find the gateway, dear; but such as you 
never have time to realize it. Go upstairs 
and get ready for luncheon, you small pil- 
grims. I'll go to the road and look for Meg. 
This is all very thrilling. I should not won- 
der in the least if Meg had slain a dragon. 
To think of such adventures in the quiet 
woods of Arden, all upon a summer 
day!”’ 

Way down the road came Meggie, as happy 
asacricket! ‘‘I suppose you found the gate- 
way?” Aunt Mary asked her, as she drew 
near. 

“Yes’m! You know that little by-path 
at the entrance of the woods?” 

“Ves, dear: it leads to the Old Ladies’ 
Home.” Aunt Mary looked puzzled. 

“No, it doesn’t, auntie, dear.’ Meg’s 
eyes were shining. ‘It leads right to the 
Fairyland of Long Ago! I took it just for 
fun, because my magic glassses made it look 
tempting; and I visited with the old ladies. 
They were all little girls once, auntie! And 
they remember just as plain, as plain. They 
are awfully glad to have some one to talk 
to who can understand: they do not seem 
to be able to understand each other. We 
had the jolliest time! . They were all such 
funny little girls. Sometimes they were 
naughty just like us, and they like to remem- 
ber the naughty things most of all. We just 
laughed till we cried. I’m going often, and 
we're going to call it a continued story. 
They are going to ‘think up’ until I go 
again.” 

Suddenly a mist rose between Aunt Mary 
and Meg. 

“An Angel of Mercy!’ she whispered, 
“and a good Samaritan, and a Poet! To 
think of humble me having such guests! 
Where is the tea—your royal highness?” 

““The—what ?” Meg stared. 

“Oh, just plain tea, child! But never mind. 
Who cares for tea when he can travel to the 
Land of Secrets?” 

“QO auntie,’ Meg laughed, “when you 
get your magic glasses on, you never can see 
things right at your feet. They make you 
look—way off!” 

“Too often that is so, girlie; but a ‘fur- 
off glance’ now and again strengthens the 
eyes. Come, dear.” 

And so you see, because three homesick 
little girls forgot themselves and watched 
for a hidden gateway, one found a beautiful 
dream, one a chance to cure pain, and the 
other led some tired souls back to the Land 
of Long Ago. 


A Curious Birthday Present. 


“Tt is a great trial.’ Of course it was 
mamma who said it and who sighed the sigh 
that came right after it. But Carroll was 
so busy lying in his little white bed trying 
to think of something to give mamma for 
her birthday present that he did not feel 
any curiosity as to what was a great trial, 
or why mamma sighed over it. 

“Why don’t you help yourself to all you 
want, you little foolish?’”’ That was Aunt 
Lill’s laughing voice, and no sigh followed it. 
Carroll was just trying to choose between 
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a box of checkermints and a toothbrush— 


‘toothbrushes cost the most. 


“Tf I had a little round face whose cheeks 
looked good enough to kiss, I’d kiss ’em! 
Suppose I’d let him grow up without it?” 

““That’s what worries me, he’s growing 
up so fast! Some day it will be too late! 
But I can’t make him let me kiss him, can 
I,—and hurt his dear little man feelings? 
If he only didn’t think it was a disgrace to 
be kissed! Lillian, I tell you it’s a great 
trial.” : 

“Well,” the laughing one again, ‘“‘you can 
kiss him while he’s asleep!” 

Carroll was listening now, and, if it had 
been light enough to see, his cheeks would 
have looked rather red. For it was he they 
were talking about out there. Uncle Bill 
called him ‘“‘The Boy Who Wouldn’t be 
Kissed.’ 

“In his sleep? Do you think I’d take 
advantage of him like that?’”? Mamma’s 
sweet voice was indignant. ‘‘But, dear 
me, how hard it is not to! I go in and look 
at his little face on the pillow and long to 
kiss it, till I have to shut my eyes and run! 
And every single minute he’s growing bigger 
—and he’s all the boy I have to kiss!” 

“Mercy! Don’t you ever kiss him good- 
night, or good-bye, or anything ?”’ Aunt Lill’s 
voice ejaculated. ‘‘How long has this been 
going on?” ; 

“Since he was seven,’”’ mamma’s voice 
laughed. ‘‘He asked me then, in his little 
polite way, please not to kiss him any more 
now that he was grown up! He’s nearly 
eight—almost a year since I kissed his little 
round cheeks and his lips and his rough 
little hair! What do you think of that?” 

Carroll burrowed into the pillow, for he 
didn’t want to hear what Aunt Lill thought 
of that. All at once he pitied mamma for 
having a ‘‘Boy Who Wouldn’t be Kissed.’ 
She would have enjoyed another kind so 
much,—the kind who would be. 

He went back to the birthday problem 
hurriedly, but neither the checkermints 
nor the tooth-brush suited him now. He 
felt suddenly as if he would like to give a 
mother who never took advantages the pres- 
ent she would like best in the—What? That? 
That? 

The first thing Carroll did next morning 
was to get his slate and pencil and do a sum 
like this:— 

365 
2 
739 
That would give her two kisses a day—one 
in the morning and one at night. Seemed 
as if two a day ought to satisfy! Still, she’d 
been in and wanted to when he was asleep— 
that wouldn’t leave any over for then. 
Carroll did another sum like this:— 
1000 
730° 
270 


That would give her two hundred and seventy 
when he was asleep. Anybody couldn’t 
want to kiss a boy more’n two hundred and 
seventy times in his sleep! He went over 
the multiplication “sum” again, and the 
subtraction one, to make certain they were 
right. He had decided now that he would 
give mamma a thousand kisses for a birth- 
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day present. His cheeks felt queer and hot, 
as if he could feel them all there that minute! 

“T wouldn’t give ’em to ,anybody else 
—no, sit!” Carroll murmured, throwing up 


his little cropped head proudly. ‘“‘Not— 
another—single—anybody!”’ 
But mamma,—well, maybe mamma’s 


kisses would feel kind of—kind of good again. 
It had been a long time—maybe he’d been 
kind of lonesome without ’em! 

Uncle Bill was consulted, for Uncle Bill 
was a lawyer and knew everything. He put 
his cropped head beside Carroll’s cropped one, 
and the result was a little white envelope 
at mamma’s plate on the morning of her 
birthday, with a little white card init. The 
little white card said:— 

1000 kisses 
payable on 
demand. 
CarRROLL DIL. 
—Anmie H. Donnell, in Zion’s Herald. 


The Bishop and the Waffles. 


It would indeed be a queer bishop who 
could not tell a good story on himself. 
The late Bishop Dudley of Kentucky was 
wont to relate with much relish an inter- 
esting experience which he once had in con- 
nection with waffles. 

At a fine old Virginia homestead where 
he was a frequent guest the waffles were 
always remarkably good. 

One morning, as breakfast drew near an 
end, the tidy little linen-coated black boy 
who served at table approached Bishop Dud- 
ley and asked in a low voice :— 

“Bishop, won’t y’ have ’n’er waffle?” 

“‘Yes,”’ said the genial bishop, ‘‘I be- 
lieve I will.” 

“Dey ain’ no mo’,” then said the nice 
little black boy. 

“Well,” exclaimed the surprised reverend 
gentleman, “‘if there aren’t any more waffles, 
what made you ask me if I wanted another 
one?” 3 

“Bishop,” explained the little black boy, 
“‘you’s done et ten a’ready, an’ I t’ought 
y’ wouldn’t want no mo’.’”’—Lippincott’s. 


Case of cruelty.—A little girl, whose ac- 
quaintance with the zodlogical wonders 
of creation was limited, was looking at one of 
the elephants in Lincoln Park, Chicago, while 
on her first visit to that popular resort. 
Observing that the animal stood motionless 
near a watering-trough, she said: ‘‘Poor 
thing! Why don’t they lift up his trunk and 
fasten it back, so he can drink?” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL Grocers AND DRUGGISTS. 
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The Anniversaries. 


Missionary Opportunities. 


BY REV. EUGENE R. SHIPPEN. 


It is as missionary that the religionist 
is differentiated from the philosopher. 
Philosophy pursues the truth: religion pur- 
sues men. Of course religion must be con- 
stantly fed by philosophy; for what would 
it do with the men it reached if it had no 
truth for them? But in aim and motive 
religion is essentially humanitarian, while 
philosophy is essentially rationalistic. 

Just here, it seems to me, is discoverable 
a weakness in the Unitarian of the past. 
There still remain those who insist upon the 
message almost regardless whether it be 
heard or not, who calmly present the reason- 
able doctrines of liberal Christianity, indif- 
ferent to their reception. How often I have 
heard ministers say, ‘‘These persons are not 
ready for our gospel: they will come to it 
in time!” Forgetting that it is the mis- 
sioner’s duty to make them ready and to take 
the gospel to them. This Laodicean spirit 
was characteristic of much of the liberalism 
in the past. It regarded itself as a teacher, 
and nothing more, whose. course in the uni- 
versity of life was an optional one. Not 
thus is it with the new Unitarian. He is not 
content to leave his message to the vicissi- 
tudes of the voluntary system. THis course 
in the university he makes morally obligatory. 
He believes in forestalling the effects of time: 
he would hasten the course of evolution. If 
the mountain will not go to Mohammed, Mo- 
hammed will go to the mountain. So the 
missionary goes out into the highways and 
hedges and compels the people to come in. 
Emerson, Alcott, and the Transcendentalists 
generally, of whom I speak with. profound 
respect, loved soliloquy. Though they 
depended financially upon an audience, 
their interests lay wholly outside thereof. 
Dear Dr. Bartol even lifted up his voice 
against crowds. ‘‘Let me celebrate the 
thin house,’”’ he said. And his prayer, alas! 
was answered. But a new zeal has seized the 
Unitarian of to-day. He believes in truth 
and in men. Indeed, feeling that the genera- 
tion has more truth than it has assimilated, 
the missionary puts his emphasis upon men. 
With the truth to reach men is his aim. 

Now this missionary spirit, as I conceive 
it, measures the intensity of our convictions, 
One who nierely assents to a proposition has 
no interest in proclaiming his assent, much 
less in winning others to the truth so lightly 
held. Men do not die for theories, nor even 
live for them. That, I take it, is the trouble 
with much of our prevailing liberalism. It 
is mere assent to rational doctrines. But, 
when one believes with heart and soul and 
mind and strength, then is one ready to stand 
for his convictions, and, what is more, to 
promulgate them. The presence or absence 
of missionary zeal is therefore a test of the 
presence or absence of vital belief. 

Again, the missionary spirit tests our mes- 
sage, as well as the way we hold it. If the 
truths we hold are universal truths, we shall 
feel the necessity of imparting them to 
others. To keep a universal truth to one’s 
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self would be like trying to create a corner in 
air. As a matter of fact, it is peculiar to 
truth that it cannot be monopolized. Truth 
will out. The man who has a great truth is 
always bursting to tell it. It presses for 
escape. If, however, our truths are only 
partial and temporary, be very sure they will 
not press for utterance. By this shall ye 
know the truth. To illustrate. Robert G. 
Ingersoll rarely gave his message without 
exacting a goodly fee. The limitations of 
the message, as well as of the man, were 
thus unconsciously revealed. Had the forces 
of the universe been behind him, Mr. Inger- 
soll could not have kept silent. Indeed, 
the one permanent piece of eloquence that he 
left was the unbought expression of love and 
hope called forth by the death of a child. 
Out of the fulness of the heart the lips speak. 
Truth that thus fills the hearts to overflowing 
shows its divine source. The missionary 
in his very desire to preach proves that his 
gospel partakes of truth’s universality. 

Let me lay it down as an axiom, then, 
that the Unitarian who is not eager to spread 
Unitarianism either has no capacity for con- 
viction, or else has laid hold of the limited 
and ephemeral aspects of Unitarianism. 
Per contra, he who wants to proclaim his 
message from the housetops not only proves 
his own intense sincerity, but also all uncon- 
sciously testifies to the fact that he has ap- 
prehended something of universal truth. 

What did you say, Mr. President, was my 
subject? I had almost forgotten the form 
of the dogma in the warmth of my private 
interpretation. 

Unitarianism has a better field, in some 
respects, in the East than in other parts of 
the country. 

Here is the home of Unitarianism. Here 
in institutions and in famous names one may 
read its noble history. The personal annals 
of Unitarianism, indeed, are almost embar- 
rassing to the present generation, raising the 
question of intellectual deterioration; but at 
any rate our golden past gives us a standing 
as a denomination which represents a very 
valuable asset. No unknown “‘ism”’ is this, 
no ultra ephemeral radicalism, nor yet is it 
the creation ofacharlatan. In New England, 
at least, Unitarianism can hold up its head 
as having furnished brains and character 
to the common treasury. In planting new 
Unitarian churches in the East, therefore, 
we do not have to prove our respectability as 
if we were parvenus. ‘This is one of the dis- 
tinct advantages of missionary work in this 
section of the country. 

Again, the bulk of our constituency is here, 
and our distances are trifling. There is 
scarcely a chance to feel isolation. No Uni- 
tarian church is so remote as to be outside 
of the influence and fellowship of some con- 
ference of churches. No minister is situated 
as I once was, a night’s journey from my 
nearest exchange. Add to this the advan- 
tage of being near Unitarian headquarters, 
and within reach of the National Conference. 
In short, the strength that belongs to union, 
the inspiration that comes from contact, 
these are ours here in the East. 

Third, the religious atmosphere of the 
East is unquestionably milder and the tem- 
per of the churches more liberal than in the 
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South or West—at least the Central West. 
I speak from personal experience. In a 
Western city I once’had the honor of being 
minister of a society styled, locally, the 
Devil’s Church. That title showed the at- 
titude of intrenched, conservative orthodoxy. 
On the other hand, the liberal orthodoxy 
which I encounter here is inclined to offer no 
harsher judgment of my present charge than 
to call it the Church of the Frozen Angels. 
There is a vast difference between those two 
nicknames, registering the difference between 
orthodoxy West and East. If further proof 
of the difference were needed, I might contrast 
the action of the National Federation of 
churches in exeluding us and the Massachu- 
setts Federation in welcoming us. 

This genial attitude of orthodoxy, common 
if not universal in the East, makes our work 
easier. While it does not differentiate our 
churches so clearly from other churches, it 
enables us to do a more constructive work. 
The fact that we are laboring amid friendly 
surroundings forbids the negative and de- 
nunciatory spirit on our part. The West 
made me a fighting Unitarian; but the East, 
while not touching my loyalty, has taught 
me to substitute the sword of the spirit for the 
sword of controversy. 

These, then, are the special advantages we 
enjoy in working for the cause in the Hast,— 
our honorable history, our relatively com- 
pact constituency, and a liberal environment. 

Now let us look at the field with reference 
to the growth of Unitarianism under the con- 
ditions described. 

That Unitarianism has grown no faster in 
the East than it has is to me a constant sur- 
prise. Let me give you some figures show- 
ing the large number of Eastern cities which 
we have not touched denominationally. 
These statistics I give not for the benefit of 
our energetic secretary, who knows the field 
better than I, but for the benefit of our sleepy 
constituency. 

There are twenty cities of ten thousand 
inhabitants and over in New England, with- 
out a Unitarian church. In New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
there are ninety-eight cities thus without 
“the means of grace,” as they say. As we 
count the Universalists our allies, however, 
perhaps I ought to deduct the cities in which 
a Universalist church supplies the liberal 
need. The total would then be for New 
England and the North Atlantic States men- 
tioned eighty-two cities (I am not mention- 
ing towns), eighty-two cities in which there 
is no liberal church. 

This condition is clearly the fault of the 
whole body. We cannot hold our Associa- 
tion officers, past or present, responsible. 
They are only agents in carrying out our will. 
Our contributions allow only so much to be 
done, Unitarians as a body, I say, have 
been indifferent to, if not positively neglect- 
ful of, their missionary opportunities. If we 
had the missionary zeal, which I maintain 
is religion, we would raise up young soldiers 
of the Lord, and pour our money into the 
coffers of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, making it possible to send a man and 
to support a man in each of these eighty- 
two cities which have no liberal church, 
Some of these cities are large and enter- 
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prising places. Trenton, N.J., for example, 
has a population of about 80,000. Again 
consider the city of Poughkeepsie, the seat 
of Vassar College. What a missionary op- 
portunity, and what a delightful place for a 
young man! Not only to these cities ought 
we to send men, but to some of the larger 
cities which have at present only one Unita- 
rian church. A second Unitarian church 
in a great city, I submit, would not divide 
but would strengthen the forces of liberalism. 
Take, for example, the city of Washington. 
Cosmopolitan to the last degree, intellectual, 
liberal, the winter home of hundreds of Uni- 
tarians, the city could easily support a second 
Unitarian church. When our Unitarian 
church was established in Washington in 
1821, the city had a population of less than 
14,000, ‘To-day it has a population of nearly 
300,000. Yet we maintain the one church, 
failing to take advantage of the increase in 
population,—an increase which in the past 
two decades has been over 64 per cent. 
Methodists would have done better than this. 
There is more than room for another Unitarian 
church in Washington. Get the right man, 
give him adequate denominational support 
for three years, and I risk my reputation as a 
prophet and the son of a prophet that he 
would organize in that time a self-supporting, 
nay, a contributing, society. Get the right 
man, Ah, that raises the question of our 
supply of ministers and the need of securing 
recruits for the profession. I don’t dare to 
touch upon that subject lest I exceed my 
time, so strongly do I feel the urgency of the 
situation and the greatness of my calling. 

Of financial support of our missionary 
work, however, I can trust myself to speak 
incidentally. I appeal to the ministers to 
change their methods of raising money for 
the Association. I appeal to all who rely 
upon one annual collection, ‘That, I assert 
without fear of contradiction, is a wretchedly 
inadequate method of raising money. Only 
by an individual collection paper or the busi- 
ness-like envelope system can ample muni- 
tions of war be secured. It is disconcerting, 
humiliating, to think of the number of our 
churches so failing to develop their material 
resources,—resources which not only make 
missionary work possible, but react health- 
fully upon the contributing churches. 
thodoxy can justify foreign missions on this 
ground, if on no other; namely, the effect 
upon the home churches. Ceasing to give, 
we cease to have. 

Now briefly consider the sources of our 
possible growth as a denomination here in 
the East. Such is the liberal character of 
orthodoxy here as noted that we need not 
look in that direction for our most profitable 
effort at church extension. So long as the 
moral sense of the community “justifies the 
rationalistic interpretation of old dogmas, 
we need not expect many converts from 
orthodoxy. But there is an almost unworked 
field at our very doors,—the unchurched. 
Prof. Schmidt, in his recent work, ‘The 
Prophet of Nazareth,’ divided the un- 
echurched into two classes: first, those who 
show a moral perversity, a frivolous temper, 
or indifference to higher interests; second, 
those who have found in science, phi- 
losophy, art, and social idealism a substitute 
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for the church. ‘These two classes are 
difficult to reach; but there is a large third 
class which Prof, Schmidt has overlooked,— 
the unchurched who for no specific reason 
have dropped out of the habit of church- 
going, a class representing neither low moral 
standards nor refined secularism. Rich 
results await concerted efforts directed 
toward this class who really belong to the 
church, for whom change of residence, per- 
haps, has severed church connections. In 
every city hundreds of excellent persons await 
only an individual invitation or the slightest 
personal encouragement to tip the scales in 
favor of church attendance. 

Concerted action, I say, would yield abun- 
dant returns. This brings me to my final 
word. : 

Whatever our znéellectual differences with 
orthodoxy, in the matter of reaching out for 
men, we ought to stand together and to work 
in concert. In the East this fruitful co-op- 
eration is possible, Let every community 
organize to this end, liberal and evangelical 
churches engaging a common missionary, or 
by other methods finding and drawing in 
the unchurched. This is not proselytism, 
but it is evangelism of the finest kind. Out 
of those thus reached, the Unitarian Church 
would secure its fair share. Even if it did 
not, we should be promoting the cause of the 
kingdom. 

To summarize, The merely philosophic 
temper will not meet the needs of the day. 
No longer can we sit in porch and wonder in 
grove, as did the Greeks, waiting for dis- 
ciples. We must spiritually compel them 
to come in. 

I do not say that the fields are ripe for the 
harvest, but that we must till and plant the 
fields for another generation to harvest, and 
that no better field can be found than that 
offered us by the Eastern States. 

The sources of our supply to change the 
figure are chiefly the unchurched, and there 
we must seek not in isolation, but co-opera- 
tively. In fraternal bands the spiritual 
descendants of Calvin and Channing must 
scour the land for Christ. 


The Meadville Commencement. 


The Commencement exercises of our Theo- 
logical School have been unusually successful 
this year, as all here agree. The attendance 
throughout has been exceptionally large, 
and the quality of the various addresses 
uniformly high. The series began on Tuesday 
with two lectures by Rev. John Snyder, 
whose loyalty to the school, like that of most 
of its graduates, is unfailing. His morning 
address to the students on ‘“‘The Reading of 
Scriptures and Hymns” was full of useful 
suggestions, and was illustrated by many 
specimens, given with Mr. Snyder’s rare 
dramatic skill, of bad as well as good read- 
ing. His evening lecture, on ‘The Evo- 
lution of American Humor’ was highly 
appreciated by an audience of goodly pro- 
portions. 

Wednesday afternoon President and Mrs. 
Southworth gave their annual reception in 
Hunnewell Hall. The rooms of the fine 
building, including the noble dining-hall, had 
been beautifully decorated with ferns and 
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flowers by the indefatigable labors of the 
students. There was music by an orchestra 
stationed in the gallery of the gymnasium, 
refreshments were served, and nothing was 
wanting to make the occasion a most en- 
joyable one to the guests, who numbered 
about three hundred. Mr. and Mrs. South- 
worth were assisted in receiving by Mr. 
IL. R. Maxwell, president of the graduating 
class. Of the anniversary sermon, preached 
in the Unitarian church, Wednesday evening, 
by Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright of New York, 
it would be impossible, even if there were 
sufficient space, to give an adequate report. 
The subject was ‘‘The Minister’s Vocation,” 
and it was a splendid challenge to all that 
is highest and noblest in the soul of every 
minister or would-be minister present, de- 
livered with all Mr. Wright’s well-known, 
sometimes almost overwhelming, power. 
The church was well filled, and all, it was 
easy to see, were deeply impressed. The 
devotional services which preceded the ser- 
mon were conducted by President South- 
worth, Rev. George H. Badger of New York, © 
and Rev. Marion Murdoch of Geneva, TIl. 
The graduating exercises took place Thurs- 
day morning in the church, and I am sure I 
express the general feeling of those present 
in saying that any institution might well be 
proud of being able to send out such a promis- 
ing body of young men as the six members of 
the graduating class. “‘Theiressays—on ‘‘Sym- 
bol and Reality in Religion,” ‘‘The Social 
Gospel,” ‘“‘The Religious Aspect of the Race 
Question,” ‘‘The Adolescent Boy,” ‘The 
Prophet or the Priest in the Modern Church,” 
and ‘‘The New Testament and the Preacher 
of Religion’? —were of a high order of merit, 
and were delivered in a manner which re- 
flected much credit not only upon themselves, 
but also upon the school’s efficient teacher 
of elocution, Miss Clementine Calvin. All, 
without exception, made a strong impression 
of sincerity and earnestness, and no one who 
saw and heard them is likely to doubt that 
they will all do excellent work in their chosen 
calling. An informal address to the class, 
containing much good advice, was given by 
Rev. L. Walter Mason of Pittsburg, and the 
diplomas were impressively conferred by 
President Southworth. It is interesting to 
note that of the six members of the class 
three, Messrs. Maxwell, Drummond, and 
MacDonald, have already accepted calls to 
churches in New England, one, Mr. Auer, has 
won a travelling scholarship and is going 
abroad for further study, and another, Mr. 
Goodloe, the colored member, expects to 
take up work in the autumn with his own 
people in the South. With the loud call 
now heard for more ministers and the op- 
portunities for our special work which seem 
to be opening in so many directions, the power 
of multiplying the number of these young 
men by five or six at least were one much to 
be desired. That, unfortunately, is impos- 
sible; but what our churches might do and 
ought to do is to send a greatly increased 
entering class to Meadville next fall. With 
its wise and devoted president, its admirable 
corps of professors, its growing library, and 
the improved facilities in various ways now 
offered by Hunnewell Hall, the school was 
probably never so well equipped for doing 
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.good work as it is now. ‘There certainly 
ought not to be less than fifty students 
within its walls. All friends of the school 
will be interested to learn of the appoint- 
ment by the trustees, at their meeting last 
week, of Charles Horswell, Ph.D., D.D., of 
Chicago, to the chair of Old Testament His- 
tory and Literature, to succeed Prof. Spoer. 
Dr. Horswell is said to have been a favorite 
pupil and assistant in Old Testament work 
of the late President Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity, and he was for some years professor 
of Old Testament literature in North-western 
University at Evanston, Ill. He has the 
warmest indorsement of some of the best 
friends of our school, and his acceptance, 
although not yet received, is confidently 
hoped for. WitiiamM H. Fisn. 


Elizabeth Parsons Channing. 
May 29, 1906. 


The many friends of Miss Elizabeth 
Channing have tenderest memories to cherish, 
for her life was a noble and a lovely one,— 
long, rounded, finished, a life of devotion to 
high ideals, a life of far-reaching influence. 
And her death was as serene as her life. 
During her four months of illness she was 
unmurmuring and very appreciative of every 
attention. With hands folded upon her 
breast, signifying patience and submission, 
she awaited the coming of the divine mes- 
senger; and for her the passing from life to 
death, from death to life, the putting on of 
immortality, was like a beautiful going home. 

Miss Channing was the daughter of ‘a 
minister, Rev. George G. Channing, and the 
niece of a minister, the immortal Dr. Chan- 
ning, and thus by heritage as well as by in- 
dividual temperament she was always in- 
clined to the pursuance of religious study and 
of Unitarian thought. The work of her life 
was in itself almost ministerial, so actively 
was she associated with church work and 
church interests, being for many years the 
superintendent of a Sunday-school and also 
a Sunday-school teacher; and her many 
scholars bear testimony to her devotion and 
hold her in affectionate remembrance. Among 
her friends she was often fondly called “Saint 
Elizabeth.” : 

In the Women’s Alliance she was a very 
earnest and sympathetic helper, visiting 
parishes that needed encouragement and 
imparting to them the inspiration of her own 
personality, of her own cheer and high en- 
deavor. The occasions when Miss Channing 
delivered papers or addresses were always 
regarded as occasions of much interest, for 
with her literary culture and her high stand- 
ards of thought and living she possessed also 
a fine and delightful sense of humor, which 
gave an added charm to her descriptions and 
anecdotes. Every Branch Alliance, at all 
accessible, solicited and can record visits from 
Miss Channing; and these visits were always 
stimulating, so bright she was, so genial, 
and so hopeful. She now will be greatly 
missed,—the good friend, the gracious 
gentlewoman, the true Christian. She will 
be greatly missed, but the influence of her 
strengthening words has been perfected into 
realities. It has been as a seed that has 
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taken root and has borne fruit, and she her- 
self lived to know it and to feel the gratifica- 
tion that such a consciousness could bring. 
From time to time Miss Channing wrote 
charming essays, which were published in 
periodicals, and at length, by the request of 
friends, were collected into a volume bearing 
the title of ““Kindling Thoughts,”—a happy 
and descriptive title, for the “thoughts” are 
suggestive and stimulating and truly ex- 
pressive of the author. This volume is a 
much valued legacy. E. EB. H. 
Mitton, Mass. 


For the Christian Register. 


“For This ining! too, shall ae 


BY LOUELLA C., POOLE 


I have endured so much of pain and loss, 
Of hope denied and disappointment sore; 
Have weathered so many a cruel storm’s downpour,— 
The howling gales and the rough billows’ toss,— 
Upon the sea of life, only to cross 
Storm-beat, mayhap, but safely to the shore, 
That I can smile, and count those ills of yore 
But as the fires that burn away the dross; 


So sometimes now, when gathering clouds afiright, 
And boding ills soul-sickening fears impart,— 
When e’en the very heavens seem turned to brass,— 
With quivering limbs and icy hands clenched tight 
I still can smile, and cry, “Have courage, heart. 
Faint not, stand fast; for this thing, too, shall pass!” 


The First Church in Plymouth, 
Mass. 


The old First Church sends greetings to 
its kindred on the occasion of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the gathering of the 
Church of the Separatists in Scrooby, Not- 
tinghamshire, England, the mother church 
of the Pilgrim Fathers in 1606. 


It is meet that honor should be paid to tHe: 


brave and faithful souls who, driven by cruel 
necessity and in obedience to conscience, 
left home and friends to dwell in a strange 
land, and who finally, by the providence of 
God, crossed the Atlantic in the depth of 
winter, settled on these shores, and in 1620 
founded Plymouth Plantation. They 
brought with them a church of their own 
order and a charter of civil government. 

The church organized in England, went 
from thence to Holland, and at Leyden there 
was duly set apart a branch of the parent 
community, which was sent out with bless- 
ings and prayers, to be planted wherever the 
Pilgrims might land. It has preserved con- 
tinuous records, an unbroken ministry, and 
the original covenant of faith. 

The anniversary services will be held on 
Wednesday, August 1, at the First Church, 
when addresses will be delivered by his 
Excellency Curtis Guild, Jr., governor of 
Massachusetts; Rev. Edward Everett Hale; 
D.D., chaplain of the United States Senate; 
Hon, John D. Long, LL.D., ex-governor; 
Prof. Edward C. Moore, Ph.D., D.D., Park- 
man Professor of Theology, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The morning service will commence at 
half-past ten o’clock. Luncheon will be 
provided for invited guests at half-past 
twelve o’clock. In the afternoon, at half- 
past two o’clock, there will be a communion 
service, conducted by Rev. John Cuckson, 
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minister of the church, assisted by visiting 
ministers, to which Christians, of whatever 
name or creed, are cordially invited. 


Ordination. 


Letters missive, as the old phrase ran, have 
been sent out from the warden and vestry 
of King’s Chapel, inviting various ministers 
and laymen to assemble and take part in a 
service of ordination such as is now becom- 
ing customary. 

The following-named members of the grad- 
uating class of the Meadville Theological 
School; namely, Johannes A. C. Fagginger 
Auer, Chester Arthur Drummond, Don 
Speed Smith Goodloe, Howard Austin Mac- 
Donald, Samuel Raymond Maxwell, Otto 
Emanuel Schneider have asked to be or- 
dained, and a Church Council will be held 
in the King’s Chapel Room, 67 Beacon 
Street, Boston, June 26, at four o’clock P.M. 
The letter is signed by Arthur T. Lyman 
and Charles P. Curtis, wardens of King’s 
Chapel. 

The ordination service is appointed for eight 


| o’clock on the evening of the 26th. Rev. 


W.H. Fish will make the prayer. The charge 
will be given by Rev. F. C. Southworth, and 
the Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, D.D. Rev. Howard N. Brown will 
preach the sermon. ‘The public is invited to 
attend this service. 


Union Services. 


Arlington Street Church, Boston, will be 
open all summer for union services, at 10,30 
A.M., in which the following churches unite: 
First Church, Second Church, South Congre- 
gational Church, Arlington Street Church. 
The following ministers will occupy the 
pulpit: July 1, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
Boston; July 8, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
Boston; July 15, Rev. Edward Cummings, 
Boston; July 22, Rev. Alfred R Hussey, 
Baltimore; July 29, Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, 
Indianapolis; August 5, Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley, Beverly; August 12, Dr. William 
Everett, Quincy; August 19, Rev. Edward 
Cummings, Boston; August 26, Rev. Clay 
MacCauley, Boston. 

A quartet will be in attendance, and the 
music for some of the Sundays will be in 
charge of Mr. H. G. Tucker, organist at the 
Second Church. 

Arrangements have been made at the Uni- 
tarian Building, 25 Beacon Street, to supply 


SOMETHING TIMELY — (Considering 
the revolting packing-house disclosures by 
President Roosevelt) —is the recent publication 
of a practical and varied vegetarian COOK 
BOOK, the fruit of many years’ experience in 
catering to the tastes and needs of those de- 
Siring to escape from an excessive “meat 
habit,” with its increased danger from appendi- 
citis and other ills. 

The Woodside Cook Book is mailed for 
50 cents. 

Dr. Frank W. Patch, Framingham, Mass. 
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a minister if his services are urgently needed. 
The ministers of the Benevolent Fraternity 
are always ready to respond to any case of 
need, or for wedding services. ‘Telephone 
either Parker Memorial or Bulfinch Place 
Church. All seats free. Strangers cordially 
welcomed. 


Biblical Lectures. 


Announcement is made of the fourth 
season of Biblical lectures to be given at 
the Twentieth Century Club. There will 
be four courses of four lectures each, on 
Thursday afternoons at four o’clock, be- 
ginning December 6. Dean George Hodges 
of the Episcopal Theological School will 
open with four lectures on “‘Some Preachers 
of the Highth Century,” discussing the ethical 
teachings of Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah. 
Prof. George F. Moore of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School will follow in January with a 
course on ‘‘Jewish Theology in New Testa- 
ment Times.’ Prof. John Winthrop Platner 
of Andover will lecture in February on ‘‘The 
Beginnings of the Christian Church,” and 
Dr. Frank K. Sanders, formerly dean of the 
Yale Divinity School, will close the series in 

_ March with four lectures on ‘‘The Prophet 
Ezekiel.” ‘These lectures have already won 
for themselves the attention of many thought- 
ful Biblical students who wish to hear the 
questions of Biblical interpretation pre- 
sented by well-known teachers of recognized 
standing. It is intended by the committee 
in charge that they shall be of service not 
simply to professional students and teachers, 
but to all who wish to extend their knowl- 
edge of the Biblical literature. Circulars 
and full details will be sent out in the early 
fall. 


Programme of the Shoals Summer 
Meetings. 


Sunpay, JuLy 8. 
10 A.M. Communion service. 
11 A.M. Religious service with sermon by 
Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson. 
_ 8pm. Religious service, with sermon by 
Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks. 


fT Monpay, JULY 9. 

g.15 A.M. Morning worship, conducted by 
Rey. W. W. Peck. 

IO AM. Lecture, “Sources of the Impulse 
toward Social Regeneration,’ by Rev. Adel- 
bert I. Hudson. 

8p.m. Leeture, “Work among the Sail- 

_ ors,” by Staunton King of Charlestown, Mass. 


TUESDAY, JULY Io. 

9.15 A.M. Morning worship, 
by Rev. William R. Cole, 

ro AM. “Our Anniversary.’ Addresses 
by Mr. Thomas H. Elliott and Rev. George H. 
Badger. 

Spm. Lecture, “The Public Conscience,’ 
by Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY IT. 
9.15 A.M. Morning worship, conducted by 
Rev. F. H. Kent. y 
10 AM. Lecture,.‘“The Modern Hopedale 
_ Community,” by Rev. Frank W. Pratt. 
8 p.m. Lecture, “A Month among the 


conducted 
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Huicole Indians of Mexico,’’ illustrated by 
stereopticon, by Rev. Peter Goldsmith, D.D. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12. 
Young People’s Religious Union Day. 


9.15 A.M. Morning worship in the Stone 
Meeting-house, conducted by Rev. John 
Baltzly. 


10 A.M. Addresses, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers 
and Rev. Abram Wyman of North Easton, 
Mass. Discussion. 

8 p.m. Lecture, ‘'The Modern Movement 
in Social Work,” by Jeffrey Richardson 
Brackett, Ph.D., director of the School for 
Social Workers, maintained by Harvard Uni- 
versity and Simmons College. 


Fripay, JULY 13. 

9.15 A.M. Morning worship, conducted by 
Rev. Robert C. Douthit. 

10 A.M. Lecture, ‘William Morris and the 
Roots of Art,” by Rev. A. L. Weatherly. 

8 p.m. Concert by the members of the 
quartet. 

SATURDAY, JULY 14. 

9.45 A.M. Morning worship in the Stone 
Meeting-house, conducted by Rev. A. D. K. 
Shurtleff. 

10 AM. Lecture, ‘Certain Traits of the 
Japanese Character,” by Rev. Clay McCauley. 

8p.m. Lecture, illustrated by stereopticon, 
“The Planting of Free Churches,” by Rev. 
Charles E. St. John. 


SUNDAY, JULY 15. 
11 A.M. Religious service, with sermon by 
Rey. Charles E. St. John. 
8 p.M. Religious service, with sermon by 
Rey. Frederic J. Gauld. 


The service of prayer will be held each 
evening. 


Directors’ Report, 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The first meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, for 
the present vear, was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Thursday, May 24, at 2 p.m., by ad- 
journment from the 8th. 

There were present Messrs. Carr, Day, 
Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, Hutchinson, Lin- 
coln, Southworth, St. John, and Wright, and 
Mrs. Keyes. 

The standing committees appointed by the 
president for the present year were announced 
by him as follows: Finance, Messrs. Lincoln, 
Little, Hutchinson, Ware, and Long; Publica- 
tion, Messrs. Frothingham, Wright, South- 
worth, Ames, and Mrs. Keyes; New England, 
Messrs. Ware, Wright, Cornish, Carr, and Mrs. 
Keyes; Middle, Messrs. Hutchinson, Cary, 
Southworth, Morgan, and Mrs. Morton; 
Southern, Messrs. Little, Day, Cary, Mrs. Mor- 
ton, and Mrs. Winsor; Western, Messrs. Day, 
Southworth, Draper, Ames, and Carruth; 
Rocky Mountain, Messrs. Long, Cary, Carr, 
Carruth, and Mrs. Winsor; Pacific, Messrs. 
Ware, Frothingham, Wright, Ames, and Mrs. 
Morton; Foreign, Messrs. Little, Long, 
Southworth, Morgan, and Mrs. Keyes; Edu- 
cation, Messrs. Wright, Ware, Cornish, 
Frothingham, and Carruth; Comity and 
Fellowship, Messrs. Long, Cary, Draper, 
Morgan, and Mrs. Morton; New Americans, 
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Messrs. Wright, Day, Cornish, Ames, and 
Mrs. Winsor; Executive, Messrs. Lincoln, 
Hutchinson, Draper, Carr, and Morgan. 

The treasurer announced his appointment 
of Messrs. Hutchinson and Ware as ‘“‘the 
two other directors,’’? to serve with himself, 
for the present year, as the Standing Commit- 
tee on the Church Building Loan Fund, as 
provided in Article XIX. of the by-laws. 

The board then chose Mr. Frothingham as 
the “‘one director who shall be a minister” 
to constitute, with the president and treas- 
urer, the Committee on Ministerial Aid, as 
provided in Article XX. of the by-laws. 

The Committee on Finance reported, 
through the treasurer, on the subject of 
salaries for the present year. 

It was then voted to adopt the commit- 
tee’s report in the matter of salaries, thus 
appropriating the following amounts:— 

From the Home Mission Budget, salary of 
the president, $5,000; secretary, $3,200; as- 
sistant secretary, $1,800; treasurer, $1,000; 
treasurer’s clerk, $1,000. From the Main- 
tenance Budget, reception room clerk, $800; 
stenographer, $600; library clerk, $192. 
From the Unitarian Building Account, jani- 
tor and engineer, $1,040; shipper and mes- 
senger, $572; elevator boy, $364; from the 
Publication Department, publication agent, 
$1,300. 

The following vote, reported by the Finance 
Committee, was adopted :— 

Voted, That the Finance Committee have full power to 
make any changes in the roof of this building, required 
under the vote of this board of April 10; and, the roof 
having been made tight, to have Channing Hall renovated 
and also the entry way from the main entrance up. Also, 
that this committee have authority to have new curtains 
put in any windows of the building needing them. 

Upon report of the Publication Commit- 
tee the following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, 'That an edition not exceeding 3,100 copies of the 
Year Book for 1906 he published, under the direction of 


China and Glass 


Intending buyers, or those interested in 
seeing the best product of the pottery and 
glass maker, are invited to see the ex- 
hibits in our 

Dinner Set Dept. (3d-4th Floors). An 
extensive exhibit in sets, parts of sets 
and matchings to old sets. 

Glassware Dept. (2d Floor), 

Stock Patterns (4th Floor). 

Choice Bric-a-Brac (Art Pottery, 3d 
Floor). 

Historical Plates and Novelties (Main 
Floor). 

Jardinieres, Umbrella Stands, Etc. (Gal- 
lery Floor). 

Never was our stock larger, more yalu- 
able and comprehensive at this season 
than now. 

(Ten Floors). 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
33 Franklin St., Cor. Hawley St. 


Near Washington & Summer Sts. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
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the secretary, the same to contain a revised list of churches 
and ministers, with such other matter as the secretary may 
deem desirable. 

Voted, That a copy of the Year Book be sent to each mem- 
ber of the Association and to each settled minister. 

Voted, That, in preparing the “List of Ministers,” the 
aid of the Fellowship Committee of the National Conference 
be availed of, as in previous years. 

, Voted, To authorize the publication agent to print 13,000 
copies of the Annual Report for 1905-06. 

Voted, To appropriate $5,500, at the discretion of the 
Publication Committee for free tracts, bulletins, miscella- 
neous printing, and other expenses of the Publication De- 
partment. 


The various home mission committees 
reported the following appropriations, which 
reports were adopted by the board, the period 
covered being for the year beginning May 1, 
1906, unless otherwise specified :— 

New England: to the First Unitarian 

Society, Ellsworth, Me., $300; to the Uni- 
tarian Church of Fort Fairfield, Me., $300; 
.to the Independent Congregational Society, 
Presque Isle, Me., $250; to the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Farmington, Me., $250; to 
the Central Parish, Yarmouth, Me., $175; 
to the First Unitarian Church, Littleton, 
N.H., $200; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Gardner, Mass., $150; to the South Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society, Worcester, 
Mass., at the discretion of the president, 
$700; to the Liberal Christian Society, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., and Unity Church, Amherst, 
Mass., at the discretion of the president, $400; 
to Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, Mass., $100; 
to the First Parish, Haverhill, Mass., $200; 
to the First Congregational Church, Rowe, 
Mass., $100; to the First Parish, Sandwich, 
Mass., $150; to the Unitarian Society of New 
London, Conn., at the discretion of the presi- 
dent, $300; to the Unitarian Church, Derby, 
Conn., $825; in aid of summer work in New 
England, $250; for the salary of Rev. William 
Channing Brown, as field secretary in New 
England, $1,800; for the expenses of the 
Ministerial Union’s Committee on Supply of 
Pulpits, $500; to encourage preaching sta- 
tions and new Sunday-schools in New Eng- 
land under direction of the field secretary, 
$2,000. 

Middle States: to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Albany, N.Y., $450; to the Fourth 
Unitarian Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., $400; to the First Unitarian Society 
Gouverneur, N.Y., $300; to the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Schenectady, N.Y., $650; to 
the Reformed Christian Church, Trenton, 
N.Y., $200; to the Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Hackensack, N.J., $200; to the 
Unitarian Society of Passaic, N.J., $350; 
to the First Congregational Unitarian Society, 
Vineland, N.J., $125; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Erie, Pa., $300; to the Church of 
Our Father, Lancaster, Pa., $700; to the 
Second Unitarian Church of Pittsburg, 
Allegheny, Pa., $1,200; to the Church of 
Our Father, Ottawa, Can., $550; to Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, for field work in the Mead- 
ville District, $1,000; to Rev. Victor J. 
Gilpin, for field work in and about London, 
Ontario, Canada, $800; for work in the de- 
partment of the Middle States and Canada 
at the discretion of the president, $275; to 
the Middle States Conference, for one-half 
salary of Rev. George H. Badger, the su- 
perintendent of the Middle States and 
Canada, $1,500, 
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Southern States: to Rev. John I,. Robin- 
son for work in Richmond and Highland 
Springs, Va., $1,000; to Rev. Albert J. 
Coleman, for work in Jacksonville and St. 
Augustine, Fla., $800; for work in Birming- 
ham, Ala., at the discretion of the President, 
$800; for work in Oklahoma City, Okla., at 
the discretion of the president, $800; to the 
First Unitarian Church, Dallas, Tex., $200. 

Western States: to All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., $1,000; to Rev. 
Charles Ferguson, at the discretion of the 
president, for work in Kansas City, Mo., for 
eight months, $400; to Rev. H. F. M. Ross, 
at the discretion of the president for work in 
Winnipeg, Man., $800; to the People’s Uni- 
tarian Association of Ord, Neb., $300;-to the 
First Unitarian Society, Wichita, Kan., $400; 
toward the salary of Rev. Leon A. Harvey, 
Field Agent for the Association in the Mead- 
ville district, $500; to Rev. L. F. Harman, 
for work in Western Nebraska, $700; to 
Unity Church, St. Joseph, Mo., at the dis- 
cretion of the president, $200; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Topeka, Kan., at the dis- 
cretion of the president, $300; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Moline, Ill., $150; in aid 
of the work of Rev. Burton A. Hills, in 
Southern Michigan, $100; in aid of the work 
of Rev. Reuben S. Barrow in Jackson, Mich., 
and vicinity, $300; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Geneva, IIl., $100. 

Upon recommendations of the Western 
Missionary Council two appropriations were 
made from the anonymous fund of $12,000, 
as follows: to the First Unitarian Society, 
Minneapolis, Minn., $500; for work in Neills- 
ville, Wis., and vicinity, $600. 

Rocky Mountain States: to the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Helena, Mont., $400; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, $600; to Unity Church, Fort Collins, 
Col., at the discretion of the president, $300; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Butte, Mont., 
at the discretion of the president, $200; to 
Unity Church, Pueblo, Col., $600; for the 
salary of a field secretary, at the discretion of 
the president, $1,800. 

Pacific States: for the salary of Rev. 
George W. Stone as field secretary of the 
Pacific Coast, $3,000; to Rev. Oscar J. 
Nelson for work at Bellingham and Everett, 
Wash., $600. 

Education: to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Exeter, N.H., $350; to the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Ithaca, N.Y., $1,000; to the 
First Unitarian Society of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
$1,000; to the First Unitarian Society of 
Madison, Wis., $400; to the Iowa Unitarian 
Association in aid of All Souls’ Church, Iowa 
City, Ia., at the discretion of the president, 
$600; to All Souls’ Church, Lincoln, Neb., 
$400; to the Unitarian society in Lawrence, 
Kan., $600; for work in Champaign, IIL, 
at the discretion of the president, $1,000; to 
the newly organized society in Palo Alto, 
Cal., $1,000. 

New Americans: to Rev. August Dellgren, 
$500; to Rev. L. Haugerup-—Nissen, at the 
discretion of the president, $400; to Rev. 
Amandus H. Norman, at the discretion of the 
president, $800; to Rev. Hans A. Saether, 
at the discretion of the president, $400; to 
Rev. R6gnvaldur Petursson, at the discretion 
of the president, $900; to Rev, Johann P. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
yotional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq: 

Publication A gent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 


on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- - 


cago. 
President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss . Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H, 
Stearns. 


Solmundsson, at the discretion of the presi- 
dent, $600. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations pre- 
sented their report, and the following votes 
recommended by them were adopted :— 


Voted, That an appropriation of $3,000 be made, in aid 
of the Japan Unitarian Association, for the year beginning 
May 1, 1906, to include the amount held for a new hall in 
Tokyo and so much of the income of the Hayward Fund 
as may be required. 

Voted, That an appropriation of $200 be made, in aid of 
the Unitarian cause in Hungary, through Bishop Joseph 
Ferencz, for the year beginning May 1, 1906. 

Voted, That an appropriation of $300 be made, at the 
discretion of the president, for the expenses of the Interna- 
tional Council, for the year beginning May 1, 1906. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to those who 
contributed to the success of the annual meeting, to the 
members of the Hospitality Committee, and to all friends 
who have assisted the committee. 


Adjourned. 
CHARLES E. St. Joun, Secretary. 


It having been understood by the directors 
that the meeting of May 24 was to take the 
place of _the one7provided by the by-laws of 


—— 
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the board for the second Tuesday in June, 
and all business belonging to the June meet- 
ing, and requiring action before September, 
having been transacted on May 24, the meet- 
ing of June 12 was omitted. 

CHARLES E. SY. JoHN, Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


What Parents can do. 


Our Sunday Schools cannot succeed in 
their work till the parents are in sympathy 
with the teachers and interested in the work. 
One great disadvantage at the present time 
is the attitude of the home, lacking, as it does, 
an appreciation of what is being done for 
their children. An intelligent and contin- 
uous co-operation of parents with the Sunday 
Schools would relieve the present situation 
of half its troubles. In connection with 
this the following report of an experiment 
will be in place. I give the substance of 
a communication from Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 
superintendent of the Disciples School, 
Boston. She says: 

I am convinced that the interest of the 
parents will be strengthened as they really 
see that we have the best things to offer in 
the education of their children. A Parents’ 
Supper, given by the Disciples School last 
March, resulted in the formation of a com- 
mittee to consider the proposition of a par- 
ents’ organization in the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. Following a favorable report, a 
special meeting of the parents was called 
two weeks later. Among other things Mr. 
Louis P. Nash was elected president, Mrs. 
J. W. Nightingale, secretary, and Mr. Leon- 
ard Stone, treasurer. It was desired that 
the name of the new organization should be 
large enough to include the interests of both 
home and school and other educational 
sources properly coming within the province 
of such an organization. ‘The name chosen 
was ‘Home and School Conference.’ Or- 
ganization was perfected at a supper planned 
wholly by the new organization. The cen- 
tral aim in the new movement is to provide 
opportunity for the conference of parents 
and teachers, hence the name selected. 

At this first meeting of the Conference 
Mrs. Beatley spoke of the opportunity of- 
fered by the Disciples School for a pro- 
gressive course of study, the equipment, 
and how the parents could help by spread- 
ing a knowledge of the school and increasing 
the membership. Miss Howes, Mrs. Guild, 
and Miss Poor spoke of the work done in 
the ex-junior, sub-senior, and senior depart- 
ments. Mrs. Charles G. Ames gave her con- 
viction of the value of an education that 
leads young people into the realm of spirit. 
In another direction was the talk of Mrs. 
Tuttle, a specially invited guest, who told 
of her experience as City Probation Officer. 
She showed how great is the need of holding 
high ideals, that the best influences may be 
sent out to help the wayward and the out- 
east. The young people under her care 
have not known the home training and church 
influence that protect our young people of 
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the churches. Rev. Mr. Ames dwelt upon 
the contrast of the pictures presented by 
Mrs. Ames and Mrs. Tuttle, urging the need 
of constantly increasing the good influences, 
that evil may be lessened. 

As a result of this meeting five new pupils 
entered the Disciples School on the follow- 
ing Sunday. A plan of meetings will be 
presented by the Executive Committee in 
the early autumn. The present intention 
is to have few meetings, but to make them 
very efficient. Already the Disciples 
School is feeling the impetus of this earnest 
band of parents and guardians of the home. 
The conference is singularly fortunate in 
having for its president Mr. Nash, whose suc- 
cessful experience as superintendent of public 
schools and of Sunday Schools, and whose 
general equipment prepares him for this 
kind of leadership. The meetings planned 
by the “‘Conference”’ will differ from the 
parents’ meetings as usually conducted, in 
that they will be arranged and carried out 
by the parents themselves for the good of 
the school rather than being the initiative 
of the superintendent and teachers inviting 
parents. The supper, which seemed such 
a good means of promoting acquaintance, 
is also provided by the parents. At this 
first meeting in June the teachers were in- 
vited, and in all probability their presence 
will be frequently called for at the meetings 
which follow. 

I agree with Mrs. Beatley that the forma- 
tion of this conference is a significant act. 
It is only fair to say that the average parent 
will often rise to the performance of duties 
when he or she fully understands what those 
duties mean. Of course there are excep- 
tions. This movement of the parents in 
the Church of the Disciples will proceed along 
normal lines. Agitation will lead to knowl- 
edge, and knowledge will lead to action. 
Such, at least, we hope will be the result; 
and we have no reason to doubt it. Why is 
it not possible for many other churches to 
follow this worthy example? 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andx to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her.] 


Essex Federation. 


The Essex Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions met with the Young 
People’s Guild of the First Parish, Gloucester, 
on Friday, June 8, 1906. Delegates were 
present from seven unions, and about fifty 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Gloucester 
young people, who had attractively dec- 
orated their vestry with syringa and haw- 
thorn. 

Some time previous to the meeting was 
spent in social intercourse. ‘Then followed 
a devotional service, conducted by Mr. 
James McIntosh of Beverly, after which Rev. 
Peter H. Goldsmith, president of the Essex 
Federation, expressed in his few words of 
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welcome the thanks and appreciation of the 
federation to the Gloucester Guild. 

The records of the last meeting were read 
and approved. As the roll was called, each 
union responded with brief reports of the 
work accomplished since the last meeting. 

The speaker of the evening, Rev. Charles 
E. Park of Hingham, was introduced, who 
spoke for about thirty-five minutes on ‘‘The 
Religion of a Young Person,”’ putting forth in 
a simple, convincing way the evolution of a 
young person’s religion, and laying great 
stress on the two phases of an ordinary man’s 
religion,—the formative and the reactionary. 

It is our duty, as well as our privilege, to 
be as happy as we can during the first period. 
A normal young person should take his re- 
ligion almost unconsciously. There are es- 
pecial features that attract the young in 
religion as in sports. The speaker did not 
urge deep contemplation and meditation 
concerning things of a religious nature as 
absolutely essential, but rather advocated 
one’s finding an absorbing hobby, if need 
be, and worshipping God and all things 
beautiful through that. We should throw 
ourselves into the work at hand and let the 
soul alone; in fact, devote ourselves to our 
predominant aims. ‘Thus as a result of 
this experience will the religion of a young 
Ca 


Hddresses. 
THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo for the 


summer will be 45 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass: 


REV. James De Normandie will be at home 
for any service desired of him until the first of August, but 
will be absent during that month. Telephone Roxbury 384 
or Lincoln 12. 


REV. Thomas R. Slicer’s address during 
July and August will be care of Brown & Shipley & Co., 
London. 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists, 


Visitors in Boston will find the shops attractive, and 
those interested in seeing ceramics will find an extensive 
exhibit at Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s, whose new store, 
corner Franklin and Hawley, near Washington and Sum- 
mer, is an interesting place. 


Marriages. 


In Newton, Mass., 12th inst., by Rev. B. F, McDaniel, 
Frederick C, Ingalls of Milford, N.Y., and Carrie E. 
Crane of Newton. 

In Holyoke, Mass., 12th inst., at the residence of the 
bride’s mother, by Rev. Granville Pierce of Pepperell, 
Lawson Ramage of Monroe Bridge and Edith Mary 


Ramage of Holyoke. 
Deaths. 


CHANNING.—At Milton Mass,, May 29, Miss Eliza- 
beth Parsons Channing, in the 89th year of her age. 

CHURCHILL.—At Milton, Mass., June 17, Charles 
Marshall Spring Churchill, in the 82d year of his age. 

WHILTAKER.—At Providence, R.I., June 7, Frances 
Amelia Whitaker, in the 8sth year of her age. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be naalthy and happy in “Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who changed, E, S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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person be attained unconsciously, for his 
prime concern is to find God in his own self. 
Such a religion once gained will come to be 
a vital part of the life of any young man or 
woman, 

As life’s duties become mere mechanical 
routine and the boundary into middle life 
is passed, the religion built in young manhood 
or womanhood comes forward. The re- 
ligion of our youth will return to us, and 
we are paid back in our own coin. If our 
experiences have been bright and we have 
put in devoted labor, hope, true self-forget- 
fulness, we shall have a religion of cheer and 
confidence to sustain us in our closing days. 
Surely it behooves us now to keep in mind the 
saying, ‘‘Remember thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.” 

It was the sentiment of the meeting that 
Mr. Park would fulfil his object in speaking, 
if each one present would sincerely strive 
to realize to the utmost the earnest words 
spoken. 

After benediction by Rev. George S, An- 
derson of Gloucester the meeting adjourned. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Prof. George H. Palmer of Harvard Col- 
lege will preach at King’s Chapel, Sunday 
morning, June 24, at 10.30 o’clock. 


On Sunday morning, 10.45; June 24, Rev. 
Dr. William H. Lyon of- Brookline will preach 
at the First Unitarian church of Manchester- 
by-the-Sea. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada will 
be held at Unity Church, Rochester, N.Y., 
beginning the evening of Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 31, and extending through Thursday and 
Friday, November 1 and 2. George H. 
Badger, Secretary. 


Rey. J. M. A. Spence of the Congregational 
Church, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship for the Western States, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
In accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his acceptance (June 15, 
1906) by the Western States Committee, 
he will be received into full fellowship unless 
meanwhile the Executive Committee shall 
take “adverse action. W. M. Backus, W. 
Hanson Pulsford, Mary A. Safford. 


Meetings. 
SoutTH MrmppLESEX CONFERENCE.—The 
Conference met in the Unitarian church 


in Reading on Thursday, June 14. The 
session opened at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. ‘The first hour was devoted to Alli- 
ance work, the second hour to Sunday-school 
work. In the interests of Alliance work 
Mrs. Prescott Keyes of Concord carried out 
successfully a carefully arranged _ plan. 
Four phases of the work were presented: 
the general purpose, the Post-office Mission, 
the Cheerful Letter, and the raising and dis- 
bursing of money. These four phases were 
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qualified to deal with her part of the sub- 
ject. Mrs. Atherton spoke on the general 
purposes of the Alliance. She held up the 
hope that in time there would be more Al- 
liances than Unitarian churches, because 
Alliances can be maintained where churches 
cannot. And an Alliance may grow into a 
church. The Alliance is definitely a relig- 
ious organization; and, where one exists in 
a church, it can, and ought to, bring all the 
women’s organizations together in work for 
the church and for the denomination. Mrs. 
Willard spoke on Post-office Mission work, 
and Mrs. Nichols on the Cheerful Letter work. 
Each spoke lucidly of the methods employed, 
and each gave a most encouraging array of 
results attained. Mrs. Keyes then spoke 
on the financial phases of the work, especially 
the appeals and the splendid missionary 
work done in meeting them. ‘The whole 
hour was illuminating. 

The discussion of Sunday-school work 
was opened by Rev. Alfred H. Brown in 
a very earnest and lucid address. He made 
an interesting computation of the length 
of time a child is under instruction in a 
Sunday-school. Our schools are open about 
forty Sundays out of the year. ‘The session 
lasts an hour, but about three-quarters only 
is given to instruction, so that of forty 
hours in a year about thirty hours at most 
ate given to instruction. If a pupil attends 
for ten years, it is only three hundred hours 
of instruction that he receives. Now that 
is less than he gets in the public school from 
September till Christmas of any one year. 
This is a meagre time to give to the things 
that ought to be taught in the Sunday- 
school. Since there is so little time, how 
should it be used? Mr. Brown answered 
this question by making a strong plea for 
concrete moral instruction. He urged that 
the method of approach to this teaching 
should be direct; and, in his opinion, it can 
be approached more directly than by way 
of Biblical literature. In the discussion that 
followed, other speakers urged that the 
Sunday-school should join forces with the 
home in this work; that more than moral 
instruction should be aimed at, but that 
the whole attitude of the child toward what 
is good—namely, his sense of reverence— 
should be quickened; and that the Bible 
is the best highway into the child’s life, and 
a knowledge of its beauties a priceless treas- 
ure to him. The discussion was partici- 
pated in by Rev. Calvin Stebbins, Mr. John 
H. Edwards, president of the Boston Sunday 
School Union, and Rev. W. H. Parker. 

The business session followed. The presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer 
were re-elected. Rev. W. H. Parker and 
Mrs. William F. Hammett (of Newton) were 
elected directors for three years, and Rev. 
George H. Reed for two years to fill a va- 
cancy. The treasurer’s report was read 
and accepted. Supper was served by the 
Reading church. 

After supper there was a brief devotional 
service in the twilight, the service being con- 
ducted by Rey. Charles A. Allen of Waverley. 
Then Rey. John F. Meyer spoke. He said 
that the coming of the kingdom of God is 
humanity’s supreme hope, that it is the 


presented by four speakers, each specially | final goal of evolution and of human history. 
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“To be a Christian is to take sides with Jesus 
for the kingdom of God.’ This is our great 
opportunity. It isan ideal that should win 
the loyal devotion of chivalrous youth. Why 
should we not have a “‘Kingdom of Heaven 
Club” to promote the coming of the king- 
dom? But the church should be that club: 
that is its one business. Rev. Thomas J. 
Horner followed with a persuasive address 
on “Spiritual Hospitality.” Receptivity te 
light makes the difference for us of darkness 
and illumination. 
create the light, but we are to be hospitable 
to it. We can reject it or receive it. This 
thought was further elucidated by illus- 
trations from music and from the methods 
of attaining knowledge. ‘Then the speaker 
forcibly applied the principle to our hospi- 
tality to spirituality, our attitude toward 
the whole realm of spiritual reality. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson, Secretary. 


Churches. 


BLACKSTONE, Mass.—In the ancient Chest- 
nut Hill meeting-house in the town of Black- 
stone (erected 1769) services of worship with 
sermon will be held every Sunday afternoon 
at 5 o’clock during July and August. These 
services are held under the auspices of the 
Worcester Conference, and are in charge of 
Rey. Carl G. Horst of West Upton. The 
preachers for this season are: Rey. E. W. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 


Cash Fund, April 1, 1906, $728,999.13 
Surplus over Reinsurance, 

Losses paid past year, 53,697.94 
Dividends paid past year, 60,630.53 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL 


Amount at Risk, #33,100,260.00 
Total Liabilities, 250,976.81h 


Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per cent. 
on 5 years, 40 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on all 
others. 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
C. A. HOWLAND, Jr., Vice Pres’t 
WILLIAM H. FAY, Secretary 
JAMES FP. YOUNG, Asst. Secy, 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome atthe Mission Home. | 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of cha’ 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Secretary; Henry Pickering, 7reasurer ; 
B. Field, Szperintendent, 

277 Tremont St., Boston 


TLANTIC HOUS 


16TH SEASON 
OCEAN POINT, ME. 


This quiet family hotel opens its sixteenth season July 
with several new lathed and plastered sleeping apartments, 
the new Ocean View dining ropes, etc. 

The house is delightfully situated near the shore and 
nearly a mile from the boat landings, is therefore free from 
any annoyances, with always acool sea breeze. __ 

The table is all one can desire, and we are at liberty to 
refer you to many regular guests. f 

A new Casino was opened last year, and a Unitarian 
service is held each Sunday forenoon. 

A limited number of reservations for July, Pa gor and 
September may be now made, by applying for full particu- 


lars to 
ar ©. FE. HOXIE, Prop., Augusta, Me, 


Rev. C. R. Eliot, 
Parker 


Our attitude does not ~ 
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Whitney (Universalist) of Milford, Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt of Hopedale, Rev. George W. 
Kent of Providence, Rev. C. J. White, D.D., 
(Universalist), of Woonsocket, R.I., Rev. 
Charles J. Staples of Burlington, Vt., Rev. 
Edward Marsh (Methodist) of Upton, Rev. 
Carl G. Horst, and others. 


Erm, Pa.—First Unitarian Church, 
Thomas P. Byrnes: The church has had 
a good year in all departments, and the 


outlook for the future is most promising. 
The regular congregations have been uni- 
formly large, and the interest has been deep 
and abiding. The experiment of regular 
evening services has been tried this last year 
with great success. For six months more 
people and more men were in attendance in 
the evening than in the morning. The press 
of the city have been very kind in reporting 
the pastor’s sermons, and in several cases 
stich sermons as those on ‘‘The Earthquake 
_ God” and the “Dr. Crapsey Case’’ created 
considerable public discussion. Among the 
happy events of the year might be mentioned 
the Birthday Party, in March, at which 
covers were laid for one hundred and fifty 
people, and at which Rey. M. O. Simons gave 
an excellent address upon ‘‘Our Gospel.” 
The Women’s Alliance recently closed their 
year’s work with an enjoyable evening enter- 
tainment and sociable, to which the men were 
invited. A farewell reception for Mrs. 
_ Harvey was recently held at the home of the 
pastor’s wife, at which some forty women 
greatly enjoyed an afternoon together. 
On Sunday, June ro, a reception of new mem- 
bers was one of the features of the service, 
‘at which time some thirty-two new members 
came forward and received the right hand 
of fellowship from the pastor. 


_——— 
a 


FarrRHAVEN, Mass.—The Unitarian church, 
Rev. F. L. Phalen: Two splendid and costly 
bronze gates have been put into the cloister 

- connecting the church and the parish house 
and six more beautiful windows representing 

the Beatitudes have been added to the en- 

richment of this unique temple of beauty 
_ and faith. During July and August the 
pulpit will be occupied by prominent min- 
isters: July 1, Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D.; 
July 8, Rev. John Snyder; July 15, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness; July 22, Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist; July 29, Rev. William W. Fenn; 
August 5, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D.; 
August 12, Rey. Augustus M. Lord; August 
19, Rev. Charles E. St. John; August 26, 
Rev. Frank K. Freeston. Every sitting in 
the church is taken, and there is a large wait- 
ing-list of those who desire to, but cannot, 
worship in this unique church. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—AIl Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Frank 5. C. Wicks: Sunday, June 
10, being the sixty-fifth birthday of Minot 
J. Savage, All Souls’ Church devoted its 
morning service to a recognition of Dr. 
Savage’s work in the reconciliation of re- 
ligion and science, he being the first minister 
in a pulpit to attempt the reconstruction of 
religious ideas in the light of evolution. A 
hymn by Dr. Savage was sung, various of 
his poems read, and the sermon dealt with 
his theological ideas. Words of greeting 
came from Dr. Savage from Redlands, in 
_ which he said: “I wish you and the church 
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all joy and prosperity in your work. The 
best thing we can do in this world is to help 
people to think, to find their way, to live. 
This is the work in which All Souls’ is en- 
gaged.”’ The people of All Souls’ Church 
are grateful to Dr. Savage not alone for shar- 
ing the general indebtedness to him for his 
thought and inspiration, but for his having 
made possible the purchasing of their house 
of worship. Mr. and Mrs. Wicks are to 
spend July and August in and around Boston, 
during which the church will be closed. 


SHELTER Neck, N.C.—First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rev. W. S. Key: There was a most 
successfiil’ strawberry and musical party, 
held on the church grounds the afternoon 
and evening of Saturday, June 9. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Branch Alliance 
had the entire management of the party 
Mr. Key furnishing the musical entertain- 
ment which was of a varied and interesting 
character. Friends came for many miles 
around to participate, and all enjoyed them- 
selves. When darkness set in, the trees 
about the grove were illuminated with lan- 
terns producing a pretty effect. ‘The party 
did not break up until nearly midnight. The 
financial proceeds were received by the treas- 
urer of the Branch Alliance to augment the 
treasury. It was the most successful party 
ever held on the church grounds. ; 


SEATTLE, Wasu.—The First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. W. D. Simonds: Pulpit sub- 
jects for June and July were announced as 
follows: ‘“‘Home-making and Home Break- 
ing’; “‘A Tiquor Dealer defending the 
Saloon”; ‘The Tragic Evils of Race-track 
Gambling’; ‘‘The Christian Pulpit and 
Public Opinion’; Patriotic Sermon, ‘‘Thank 
God I also am an American’’; ‘Nature not 
Red in Tooth and Claw, Friendship among 


Animals’; an Emerson Anniversary, July 
15, 1838-July 15, 1906; sermon given by 
request, ‘“‘“The Grass of the Field”; closing 


sermon before vacation, ‘‘What Life means 
to the Love of Man and Nature.” 


Unitarian So- 
On Children’s 
eighteen were 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—The 
ciety, Rev. W. I. Lawrance: 
Day ten were baptized and 
received into the church. The Sunday- 
school and the congregation united in the 
morning service. The church will be kept 
open this year through July. The Sunday- 
school closes with June, and holds a picnic 
on the last day of that month. The congre- 
gation and parish are steadily growing. 


Dere and There 


In an orthodox church of New York it is 
said that the minister, to attract attention, 
has inaugurated a startling innovation. 
During his sermon, at the most appropriate 
moments, the choir breaks in. This, pos- 
sibly, has the effect that “low music” has 
at the theatre, but it seems strangely out 
of place in a church. However it is one of 
the many bids for church attendance which 
to-day seems necessary if full pews is the 
the object. 


Why the teeth of some people decay 
early while those of others continue sound 
throughout a long life is a problem that has 
been only imperfectly solved. Dr. C. Risa 
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has lately analyzed the saliva of two hundred 
and nineteen children, and has confirmed the 
idea that a highly alkaline saliva insures 
good teeth. He has made many experi- 
ments to determine how an acid saliva (as 
in rheumatic patients) may be made alka- 
line, and finds that a diet containing much 
lime has a marked influence and does much 
to keep the teeth in perfect condition. 


Woodside Cottages 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
On Indian Head Hill 
Woodside is Not a Hotel. Woods‘de is Not a Hospital, 


Woodside is not a sanitarium according to the modern 
understanding of that term, where guests are besieged with, 
mechanical apparatus and surrounded by arbitrary rules. 

Woodside is a quiet, beautiful country place where those 
who are not quite able to bear the most energetic sort of 
life are invited to come for a time in the hope of finding 
renewed inspiration and health. 

They may have perfect freedom and rest under simple 
and natural conditions. They may beassured of sympa- 
thetic care. An effort will be canes to study their especial 
needs in the hope of bringing permanent help. 

They will be protected from objectionable association of 
any kind. 


Educational 


SSS 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School Arts and Sciences 


July 5 to August 15, 1906. 


Courses for teachers in secondary schools, college stu- 
dents, artists, and others. Tuition, $20 to $30 per course. 
For men and women. No entrance examination. Reduced 
railway rates. For the Announcement and particulars, 
address, J. L. Love, Chairman, 16 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOwNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY,” 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
The Rt, Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
visitor. Fits its students for leading places in collegiate, 
professional, or business life. Character prime requisite. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


126th year opens Sept. 12, 1906. For catalogue and views 
address Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. . E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN gov 


BOYS 
Catskill Mountains. For booklet and particulars address 
E. B. 


MILLER, Woodland, N.Y. 


Individual 
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Pleasantries. 


Reform our spelling. Cut out the silent 
letters. Then cut out the ones that make 
anoise. After that we can have some peace. 
New York Mail. 


' Newrich (furnishing his library): “Let 
me see. Now I’ve got all the sets of standard 
authors bound in calf—Dickens, Scott, and 
all of them fellers.”’ Clerk: ‘Yes, sir.” 
Newrich: ‘‘ Now, I’ll want something to read. 
Say, have you got a complete set of ‘Old 
Sleuth’ 2» Philadelphia Record. 


Rev. Russell Day, a famous Eton master, 
once ordered a boy to stay after school; but, 
when the hour came, he himself was in a 
better temper. ‘What may your name be?” 
Mr. Day asked of the prepositor, ‘Cole, 
sir,” replied the boy. ‘Then, my friend, ” 
said Mr. Day, “I think you had better 
scuttle.” 


As he was about to sink for the third time, 
he, of course, recalled everything in his past 
life. His countenance radiated with joy. 
“Ah!” he exclaimed, “since I now remem- 
ber what it was my wife told me to get down 
town to-day, I have no further occasion to 
drown.” Accordingly he swam ashore.— 
Detroit Journal. 


“Y’m up a tree,’ admitted the bolting 
senator; “but my back is to the wall, and 
V’ll die in the last ditch, going down with 
flags flying, and, hurling defiance at the foe, 
soar on the wings of triumph, regardless 
of the party lash that barks at my heels.” 
He looked up as though he meant it, too. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Dr. Maclure, dean of Manchester, who has 
just died at the age of seventy-three, was 
perhaps an enigma to many conventional 
Church people. “I wish you to understand,” 
he observed once, ‘“‘that I am not a Papist 
nor a Ritualist. I am a downright good, 
High, Low, Broad, Catholic, Protestant, 
Evangelical Churchman!” 


Senator William E. Mason of Illinois spent 
the larger part of his summer vacation at 
York, Me., on the seacoast. Here he proved 
himself a successful fisherman. His favorite 
ground was off a ledge, where nearly every 
day he captured perch and sunfish. One 
day he sat patiently an hour or more, wait- 
ing for a bite. Suddenly he felt something 
on his hook, and, pulling it in with a vigor- 
ous hand, was rewarded by a poor little tin 
can covered with rust and seaweed. As 
he took it from the hook, he said, ‘‘Humph, 
I could have done far better in the Chicago 
River!” 


Mrs. Lasalle Corbell Pickett, widow of the 
commander of Pickett’s Brigade, has written 
the story of her husband’s services. Not 
long ago she received a letter from a Southern 
literary woman now living in New-York, 
asking for an autograph copy of her book. In 
the letter the literary woman said, ‘‘I am as 
good a Southern woman as ever; and, in 
order to avenge the wrongs done the Con- 
federacy, I have married a dear old Yankee, 
who is compelled to admit every day the 
superiority of the sunny South.” Mrs. 
Pickett sent the volume, as desired, and 
with it a note containing the sentence: ‘‘I 
am delighted at your victory. Keep the 
captive in humble subjection as long as you 
live.” 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


an. 1, 1906. seeececeecseeees $40,702,691.55 
fPaBILities: Bag Gace cone coh wopeeree tine 36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BEN. Bs eee ee President. 
ED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


me F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
Main Office & Works fo sang ageen Mone 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


SPENCERIAN 


ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRANDS 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO, 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


HURCH 
= CRREETS 


AT MANU 


FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


: JOHN H-PRAY & SONS Co. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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wRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 


Vermont 


That’s the place 
fora real vacation 


Hotels everywhere, farm and village homes 
Green Hills, camping spots on Lake 
Rates from $5 to $10 a 


among the 
Champlain’s shores. 
week. 

Send six cents to T. H. Hanley, Central Ver- 


mont Ry., 360 Washington St., Boston, for 
“Summer Homes,” 150 pictures, 150 pages’ de- 
scription, with lists of resorts. 


Educational. 


Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen sel-inown educator, 


ALLEN, will reopen their Sebsol for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 528. 


GREENFIBLD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian Std for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means, T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


“Se 


